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CHANDLER, President of the Association.] 


Fettow MempBers OF THE Wisconstn TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION! 

Another year of labor having been completed and enrolled with 
the past, and the accustomed time of our annual meeting having re- 
turned, finds us assembled for social and professional conference. 

The weariness, the anxieties, the perplexities, the labor, as well as 
the more pleasant and satisfactory features of school life, of that 
year, have all passed, and it only remains for us to recall them from 
memory’s chambers, to regret or congratulate the part we acted in 
the moments of their presence and reality, and in either case, to firmly 
hold and intelligently profit by the lessons experience has enforced 
upon our willing or unwilling attention. 

When the year of the husbandman has ended,— by the increase of 
his flocks and herds, by the quantity and quality of his products in 
granary and barn, by the increased acreage his industry and skill 
have wrested from wildness and made productive, he may defi- 
nitely measure his profits, and the fruits of his toil. The artizan, 
also, surveying the finished fabrics or completed mechanisms upon 
which he has wrought, or reckoning the wages he has received and 
the subsistence, comforts and pleasures these have brought to himself 
and to his dependents, may certainly know to what end he has 
labored. The tradesman, as he takes account of his stock, and 
balances his ledgers; individual and corporate dealers in stocks and 
bonds, as they count the dividends or refuse to be comforted because 
there are no dividends, or as they seek investments for surplus in- 
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come; the lawyer and the physician, recalling the “cases” lost or 
saved, and complacently enjoying the fees received alike for saving or 
losing, all these have concrete, visible, indisputable evidence of suc- 
cess or failure in their vocations. They all deal with material things, 
and the material gains they secure, measure with certainty the suc- 
cess they attain. They all labor under conditions, largely under their 
control. The wisdom and experience of the past, the recognized and 
conceded needs of the present and prospective demands of the future, 
unite to guide, promote, and compensate their endeavors. 

Not so with the teacher. He cannot sit down to-day and tell what 
has been accomplished — just how successful or unsuccessful he has 
been. He may indeed tell the amount of his monthly or yearly 
salary; but how little does that reveal of success. He has been deal- 
ing somewhat with material matter, as other workers, and may tell 
of its control by physical force; but this is only an episode — the 
merest incident in the business. Some of the conditions under which 
he has wrought, he may in a measure have been able to control; the 
wisdom born of the experience and observation of himself and others 
has aided not a little, and a general conviction of present need and 
future interests, have contributed somewhat to determine his course; 
but who has had the prescience to determine what the future will 
demand of any given pupil, or the discernment to ascertain all the 
past and present conditions that help or hinder, or might be made to 
help effort in his behalf? 

The fact is, the teacher has been dealingyand must ever deal, with 
the immaterial, the intellectual and spiritual forces. Because this is 
so, there must ever be a large element of uncertainty in estimating 
results. Present favorable indications are not sure guarantees. Neither 
is present apparent failure to mold the character and discipline the 
intellect certain and indisputable evidence that effort has been unwise 
or ineffective. The best of seed, in fertile soil, shooting forth in 
thrifty stem and branch and leaf and flower, is often marred in its 
fruit by the open violence of storms, or the seeret, insidious, but no 
less distorting and destructive insect enemy. Every subject of the 
teacher’s manipulation also is unlike every other subject, in its per- 
sonality and environments, calling for the exercise of the wisest dis- 
crimination and judgment, as well as inexhaustible versatility. The 
teacher has to do, not with a single employer, a master in the busi- 
ness, and a careful supervisor of his employe, but a multitude of 
patrons, almost entirely unfamiliar with the general principles and 
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the details of school management, and frequently only acquainted 
with the principles and details employed through the distorted re- 
ports of immature and restless, if not insubordinate and vicious 
pupils. 

When we remember, and give full force to these facts, is there any 
occasion for surprise that the reputation of teachers for success is so 
uncertain and variable? And when we add the consideration (which 
I suppose many who have arrived to the age usually termed the age 
of discretion, are willing to concede), that teachers are persons of like 
passions with human beings, and that the single, though double 
appendage of wings, would make them angelic in neither disposition 
nor wisdom, is it not rather a matter of surprise that so many attain 
to the high estate of well nigh universal esteem and regard as success 
ful teachers? 

The hasty, inconsiderate, and illogical judgments, which condemn 
teachers, and assign them a secondary rank, or unintelligently advance 
them to the highest honor and most fulsome praise, are not the judg- 
ments which are to be on the one hand most appreciated, or on the 
other eagerly sought. Conscious cf measurably fair preparation for 
the high calling, conscious of intellectual and moral integrity in 
fibre and in work, conscious of honest endeavor to lay broad and deep 
foundations uvon which may be built comely and symmetrical and 
upright intellectual and moral superstructures, rather than to gain 
present applause by showy shams, which will only dissipate and 
weaken intellect, undermine morals and dismount the will, or emascu- 
late it of all right impulses, one may well hold in light esteem the 
frivolous decision of the unthinking or superficial potentate of public 
opinion, however prevalent or however inconvenient or adverse to 
himself. 

But there is another realm for criticism and judgment, which is 
legitimate, which is not to be despised or rejected without giving it 
due consideration. That judgment is abroad in the land to-day, in 
its criticism of school men, school work, and school systems; it does 
not always find the most exact, coherent or logical form of expression 
possible, but its end and aim is unmistakable. In some localities it 
finds expression in attacks upon old and long established systems and 
advocacy of new systems,— assault upon classical studies and advocacy 
of substituting scientific studies. In other localities by attempts to 
array public sentiment against high schools, and the connection of the 
state with all so called higher education. In other localities still, by 
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opposing Normal Schools; and I am inclined to attribute much of the 
common school criticism and raids upon text-book dealers to the same 
source. 

Of course, much of this that is said in these days upon these and 
divers other matters, is just as unintelligent and inconsiderate as any 
judgment upon individual teachers. But after all, through it all does 
there not run achord of harmony, an undertone based upon the con- 
sciousness of something wrong, to which we do well to take heed? 

If your patience will bear with me a few moments, I will try and 
interpret what I hear through all these discords — discords so utterly 
iuharmonious and harsh, that have excited antagonisms so strong 
that it has been difficult to restrain and curb them long enough to 
patiently seek for the key-note from which they all proceed. 

I cannot better epitomize these modern criticisms than by quoting 
a paragraph from one of the most intelligent and forcible of these 
modern critics. He says: 

“ We are suffering from the false conception that there is or should 
be a steady grade practically existing from the primary school to the 
university. It is assumed that there is a regular succession, by which 
each school is the complement of the one below it, and the prepara- 
tion for the one above it, that by some survival of the fittest, the best 
pupils in grammar or district schools pass to the high school or acad- 
emy; the flower of these to the college or university, and that a final 
sifting deposits the highest culture in the professional and special 
schools. Now mark the practical evil of this theory. It tends to 
shape the course of study in each school with reference to the one 
above it, rendering the course thus subsidiary to some other. But in 
the vast majority of cases, the second course is never followed, and 
the scholar in such eases finds himself not qualified for /ife, but qual- 
ified for some special advanced study, which he cannot even pursue. 
The weakest joint is plainly between the grammar schocl and the 
high school. It should be taken for granted, in laying down studies 
for pupils in the grammar school, that they are not to pass into a 
school of a higher grade, and that the education they receive in the 
school which they are able to attend, is all the formal education 
which they will ever receive. In other words, the many should not 
be sacrificed to the needs of the few, especially when the few are usu- 
ally placed in circumstances which make them independent of the 
state’s aid.” 

The same writer proceeds to urge that a boy who is to receive a 
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classical education ought not to waste his time in doing the work of 
the present grammar school course, while the one who is only to 
complete a grammar school course ought to have very different work 
from that now prescribed. That we ought to cease the practice of 
developing our local institutions out of their past, rather than out of 
some philosophy of education. 

If sentiments like these mean anything, they mean that there is 
unrest and dissatisfaction with the results of our system of education, 
so far as they affect the great bulk of our school population; that 
there is an incompleteness and indefiniteness in the means 
and in the ends of that system. That only in exceptional 
instances do the products of that system leave the school for the 
sphere of industry and activity which their conditions of life assign 
them, equipped as they ought to be for grappling with the difficulties 
and responsibilities incident thereto. These views, it must be ad- 
mitted, find some measure of confirmation in facts within the ob- 
servation of the most casual observer. The common or ungraded 
schools are practically the grammar schools of our commonwealth. 
From these go forth the largest proportion of the future citizenship, 
and in these is given and received whatever of training, discipline, 
and instruction, these citizens are afforded as a preparation for their 
life work and responsibilities. Moreover, from these come a majority 
of the teachers who will perpetuate the good or evil which these 
schools promote. 

In the habits of industry or idleness; of attention or listlessness; of 
promptness, punctuality, regularity, or otherwise; of veracity or un- 
truthfulness; of a sense of honor, regard for constituted authority, 
and of the rights of others, or the absence of these; of good manners, 
reverence, and cleanliness of heart and person, or their opposites, 
which these schools promote, we find the gauge by which to measure 
their worth or worthlessness, and one which pablic opinion will, 
earlier or later, inevitably apply. No less will a like gauge be found 
and applied, in the taste for and love of literature, and the power to 
read and comprehend it; in the power of continuous, correct, and 
logical thought, and the power to express thought correctly, orally 
and in writing; in the power and habit of observation, evinced in 
comprehending the relations of ordinary facts. and in a general intel- 
ligence in regard to the ordinary affairs of human life, which these 
schools promote and secure. 

Judged by these standards, weighed by these balances, more or less 
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clearly discerned, and found wanting, indiscriminate denunciation has 
been poured out. Much that belonged to the parent to secure, has 
been charged to the teacher and the schools; much that would have 
resulted, has failed because the system had not free course, but was 
thwarted, opposed, and prevented by individual or concerted opposi- 
tion or inadequate trial. Notwithstanding, I am mistaken if we are ) 
not conscious that somewhat of fault lies in us, in our methods and 
aims; that our critic is not so very far amiss in charging us with effort 
and aim to prepare pupils for something higher in the course of study 
rather than to step out at any time, with something of completeness 
up to the point at which school work ceases. 

I am persuaded that no little of this dissatisfaction arises from the 
belief that in the processes and methods of primary and intermediate 
grades, if not in grammar grades also, there is altogether too much 
meagerness —too much expenditure of time and energy and means 
for the results obtained. That the ideal method of development, evo- 
lution, if you please, is far too gradual—is almost oblivious of the 
fact that a child entering upon school work knows something already, bh 
has some powers of mind and capacities for application and compre- 
hension which need to be recognized, not ignored; given exercise and 
field for activity, not repressed or eliminated by disuse or insufficient 
opportunity for expansion by inadequate exercise. 

Not only in the realm of purely intellectual culture is there note 
of dissatisfaction. In the spheres of morals and manners do we hear 
criticisms upon every hand. If we are to believe all we hear in this 
direction, we must conclude that our publie schools are hot-beds of 
vicious habits and tastes and immoral conduct. On the other hand 
we find the utmost sensitiveness upon the matter of introducing any- 
thing like compulsory religious exercises in school work. Evidently 
there is a wide-spread determination that all such compulsory exer- 
cises shall be eliminated, and yet a demand that the product of this 
associated school life shall be pure, polite, and virtuous. I confess, I 
look with many misgivings upon the experiment. But the situation 
is this. It is a transitional! state. The teacher must at least formally 
abandon the former basis of moral instruction, and yet secure purity, 
honesty, integrity, gentleuess, in the pupil. What the new basis 
may be, or what the new methods may be, that is be, in the sense of 
the allowable, is yet to be determined. In this the weak expect and 
have a right to demand the he!p and counsel of the strong. [t is pos- 
sible that the very necessity of change in method may induce greater 
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attention to the subject itself, and secure thereby greater efficiency in 
this direction. Unfortunate indeed will it be if the result is less 
thorough training in this department, or the abandonment of all 
effort to cultivate the moral nature of the children of the common- 
wealth. 

To summarize, the demand seems to be: 

1. That courses of study shall be so revised that each section shall 
be adapted to promote the ends sought to be reached by the masses 
pursuing that course. 

2. That the ends of all courses shall be recognized to be prepara- 
tion for the activities and responsibilities of actual life. 

3. That better work in this direction shall be done with less waste, 
with more economy. 

If this be so, then any and all attempts to prescribe a course of 
study for ungraded schools, and for graded schools, up to the point of 
the high school, becomes a matter of the highest importance, worthy 
the best thought and effort of the best minds. 

Not only in our own state, but in other states, is this matter receiv- 
ing attention. I have regarded with favor the agitation of this sub- 
ject, and am fully committed to the scheme. Not that I believe 
that such a plan is feasible or desirable, in the same sense in which it 
is in vogue in the cities and villages, where graded schools prevail. 
I am firmly persuaded, however, that it 7s practicable, desirable, and 
imperatively necessary in order to attain the highest efticienecy and 
economy of our schools of this character: 

1. To determine the point at which any given study shall be taken 
up, and the point to which that study shall be carried. 

2. To separate the area included between the points of commence- 
ment and conclusion into sections. 

3. To provide for examinations which shall determine pupils’ quali- 
fication for entering upon any section of any study, and providing 
tests and certificates which shall be known and recognized as attain- 
able, and, satisfactorily passed, be evidence of having completed the sec- 
tion to which it applies. 

4. To so arrange the studies in these sections that there shall be the 
least possible repression of ability, industry, and application, and the 
utmost possible legitimate stimulus to all these and other qualities. 

5. To thereby do away with a large measure of the charge of waste- 
fulness, incompleteness, and inadequacy of our lower schools to meet 
the demands of their patrons. 
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6. By this means to greatly assist the average teacher in the direc- 
tion of system and organization, and to promote more intelligent 
acquaintance of patrons with the work of the school, and co-opera- 
tion therein. 

It will be perceived that I have no idea that, by this means I would 
insist that all pupils pursuing a certain section of reading, for instance, 
shall at the same time pursue the corresponding section in arithmetic, 
or grammar, or that necessarily all the work must be done in the 
school-room; but wherever proficiency to the degree of passing the 
test may be attained, the pupil may be entitled to advancement. 

I commend this whole subject to your thoughtful attention, assured 
that this Association hitherto exercising so potent an influence in 
promoting reforms in the school work of the state, will accurately 
determine the merits of this proposition, and take position thereon, 
accordingly. 

A comparatively poor system of schools might be made quite effi- 
cient if it could enjoy the confidence, co-operation, and intelligent 
interest of the community. It is a lamentable fact that compara- 
tively few in a majority of the school districts of the state, manifest 
interest in the school at all commensurate with its importance, either 
as related to themselves personally or to the commonwealth. A few 
weeks ago, a statement that within a stated brief period of time, in 
this city of La Crosse, several hundred citizens had visited the schools, 
was passed around the state by the newspapers, as one of the mar- 
velous, well-nigh incredible occurrences, not to say improprieties, that 
will sometimes take place in the best regulated states. What can we 
do, individually or collectively, to change this apathy to interest — this 
neglect to fostering care and attention, this abounding ignorance to 
intelligence — this prevailing cynical gossip and diatribe to fair, hon- 
orable, and friendly criticism ? 

It has sometimes occurred to me that in co-operation with the state 
department and following the practice of the fathers, the founders of 
this Association, there might be found and enlisted in every county 
in the state, three or five men, who would go out into the wilder- 
nesses, lift up their voices and cry to the people. arouse their attention, 
incite interest, diffuse information, and make the darkness luminous 
with light upon this matter of public education and public schools. 
Endeavor to disabuse the public mind of the impression that there is 
a single citizen, high or low, rich or poor, young or old, male or 
female, ignorant or learned, childless or otherwise, that has not much 
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at stake in this matter; that such as are actively and personally 
engaged in this work, belong to the great fraternity of laborers for 
the public weal, which embraces all patriots, lovers of law, order, lib- 
erty, prosperity; that they are contending for no pet methods, or 
theories, but honestly seeking the best way to promote and insure the 
greatest good of the greatest number, with the greatest directness and 
economy possible. Again, it has occurred to me, that possibly through 
auxiliary associations, connected with this as parent, the same thing 
might be effected. I commend this question to you, also, assured you 
will do what you may deem wise, that the imputation of selfishness 
may not be truthfully laid at the door of this organization, or that of 
sin against the state, upon the principle, “ He that knoweth to do good 
and doeth it not, to him that is sin.” I dismiss this subject and relieve 
your patient attention with a single further remark in regard to so 
called higher education, and one of the “signs of the times” relating 
thereto. 

The passion for providing collegiate, university, and even to some 
extent professional education for all who choose to accept them, at the 
charge of the state, may be said to have become well-nigh epidemic — 
the settled policy of a large proportion of the states. The conse- 
quence is, a large number of well-equipped institutions ably ofticered, 
both in executive and instructional force. The experiment is fairly 
launched. The results are being watched with no little and no unin- 
telligent attention and interest. So far, regarded from a purely schol- 
astic standpoint, expectations seem to have been fairly realized. That 
is, very many of limited means, who probably would not otherwise 
have been able to do so, have enjoyed the advantages of extended 
classical, scientitic, or professional instruction of a high order. In the 
various arenas of human strife for precedence or success, their grad- 
uates have measured arms with all competitors, and won victories for 
themselves and honor for alma mater. Especially in the department 
of science, have these become noticeably the leaders of thought, and 
the pioneers in the field of discovery. But the experiment is not com- 
plete. The opponents of this system still regard with misgivings the 
propriety or the wisdom of the state in thus occupying this province 
of educational work, especially as it must be pursued with the same 
limitations with regard to the moral and religious elements that are 
imposed in the elementary schools. Claim is made that left without 
restraint, guidance, or training in the higher, spiritual faculties, the 
product will be leaders ignoring or antagonizing revealed religion 
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and an ultimate loss of all the restraints in social and civil relations 
which come from a recognition of moral] obligation and spiritual des- 
tiny in human life. Let us hope that the few who by unwise utter- 
ances of avowed skepticism and derision of well-nigh universally 
accepted faiths have aroused antagonism to this system, are not the 
exponents of the legitimate fruits of these institutions; that our pri- 
vate and denominational colleges will so continue to hold up the 
high ideals of life as embodied in the culture of the higher as well as 
the lower — the moral and spiritual as well as the intellectual facul- 
ties, that they shall challenge the admiration and competition of all 
who labor for the weal of the state, and lead them to measure all 
intellectual strength by its power for usefulness. 

The year now passed. It has not been without its memorable in- 
cidents. Some of the conspicious and widely-known workers, wont 
hitherto to walk and work with us, will do sono more. Some equally 
prominent as teachers, but who trod other paths and were not identi- 
fied with this Association, but who walked by the same rule and in the 
same spirit, have ceased from labor, and the places that knew them 
will know them no more. By your request and by my invitation, 
other and abler pens have written tabletsin memoriam. Many hum- 
ble, patient, honest toilers, strangers to fortune, and to fame un- 
known, have passed away. Individually as we know them, we do 
them honor; collectively, publicly, we record our sincerest conviction, 
that the state suffers no greater loss than when a true, devoted, efficient 
teacher leaves the corps for other avocations, or for the dreamless 
sleep. 

The year to come. What shall its record, its harvest, be? Appro- 
priating the language of an associate, for many years, in one of his 
public addresses, whose recent death abides with me as a personal be- 
reavement, [ say, to you teachers of the state, the state confides an 
important trust, and I tender you the possibilities of this coming year; 
to you, an army whose mission is peace, and whose battle-cry is pro- 
gress. Not to the boards alone who employ you, are you responsible 
for faithfulness to this high trust; but to every earnest young man or 
young woman who may come to you for inspiration and discipline, 
and to every child whose spirit is to be quickened or deadened by the 
agencies which you shall set in motion. The work of the teacher re- 
quires infinite patience, and well it may, for it bears infinite results. 
Be not weary in well doing; for no richer or riper fruit can age pluck 
from the fruitage of life, than the consciousness of lasting good, ac- 
complished in the present, and for the future. 
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One year ago this association, by resolution, declared in favor of in- 
corporating a kindergarten with one or more of the normal schools 
of the state, and directed the President to eommunicate the resolu- 
tion to the Board of Regents. Ata meeting of the Board in Febru- 
ary last, the subject was carefully considered, the Committee on 
Teachers making an elaborate report and favoring the experiment. 
The Board ordered an inquiry by a committee on the feasibility of im- 
mediately incorporating such a department with the school at Osh- 
kosh. At the recent meeting the committee reported that there were 
present local reasons for not making such anexperiment. The Board 
thereupon voted to put into each school a selection of kindergarten 
literature, and a set of kindergarten material, and also appointed a 
special committee to prepare and report, at the next meeting, a plan 
for a building for this purpose, at Platteville, the cost of the same, 
and of equipping and supporting the school at that place. 

Learning that the Minnesota Teachers’ Association proposed hold- 
ing an annual meeting at Winona during the summer, I corresponded 
with the President, Professor O. Whitman, of Red Wing, with a 
view, if foand practicable, to hold the meeting simultaneously with 
our own, and having one day of joint session of the two Associations. 
This arrangement was not made, but I am happy to welcome the 
President of that Association here to-day, in your behalf, as well as 
representatives of the normal schools, county superintendents, and 
public schools, of that great state. No less it is a pleasure to greet 
visitors from Lowa, here to-day, and to accord one of its distinguished 
workers a place upon our programme. If in the vears to come, that 
enterprising state shall need fresh, vigorous blood for university or 
other departments of educational work, we invite her to forage liber- 
ally among Wisconsin reared and trained teachers. 

In making preparation for this meeting of the Association, my la- 
bors have been made comparatively light by the cheerful and hearty 
co-operation of all who were invited to contribute in any manner to 
the exercises. Thanktul for this spirit, I trust we shall respond to it 
by attendance and attention to the close of the meeting. The public 
spirit, and systematic and efficient arrangements of the citizens of the 
city, for our entertainment and pleasure, have relieved me of nearly 
all care, attention, and even correspondence upon that part of this 
subject, and are deserving of all praise and gratitude. Surely, if this 
meeting fails to be an occasion of recreation and personal enjoyment, 
the causes must be sought in ourselves, and not in our hosts, or in 
their lack of regard and provision for our comfort and pleasure. 
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THE TEACHERS INSTRUCTED IN OUR INSTITUTES. 


[Paper read before the Annual Meeting of the Institute Conductors, at La Crosse, July 8, 1879, 
by Hon. W. C. Wuirrorp, State Superintendent. ] 


The annual reports of the county superintendents show that only } 
about one-half of the teachers employed in our public schools receive 
any instruction in our institutes. The absentees can be divided into 
at least three classes. The first embraces those at work in most of 
our city schools. They have the opinion that the teaching given in 
these institutes is not adapted to their needs. It is admitted that the 
teachers of our country schools are the ones selected to be most bene- 
fited by these institutes; but still, the few attending from our cities 
find that they are greatly aided, especially in the charge of the lower 
departments of their graded schools. An attempt has been made this 
year to interest more teachers in some of the city schools in the insti- 
tute work, but the results thus far have not been altogether satisfac- 
tory. The second class is composed of those who have been engaged , 
for several years in teaching in the ungraded schools. They are so 
wedded to the old-fashioned methods of conducting schools, or they 
have already been so drilled in the institutes of former years, that 
many of them have no desire for further improvement. It is useless 
to say here that such do not exhibit the true spirit of their profession. 
While we commend their practice of teaching longer than a few 
terms, we know that they must ultimately be crowded out of the 
school rooms by those who make their work fresher and more closely 
related to the recent progress in the management and instruction of 
the schools. The third class includes a portion of our most transient 
teachers. They are employed in our schools on an average less than 
two years of their lives. As is evident, they have not sufficient inter- 
est in school keeping to meet the expenses necessary to attend yearly 
the institutes, and to acquire the valuable information there imparted. 
Since no other class of our teachers need so imperatively the training 
furnished by the institutes, the problem before us for solution is, what 
plans must be adopted to induce a larger number of this class to be 
enrolled each year by our conductors. 

Must our institute instruction be made more attractive and more 
practical? It is conceded that it is not surpassed elsewhere. Can it 
be made more exactly and completely adapted to the wants of this 
class? There is no dispute but that our institute system is a growth 
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and that it seeks chiefly to satisfy the requirements which these 
teachers furnish. But the defect does not lie in this direction. We 
demand more stringent regulations for securing the attendance of 
this class, and also the members of other classes. The inducements 
offered by the county superintendents have no influence over them. 
They disregard his arrangements to give them credit on their exam- 
ination papers for their attendance. They are fortunate enough to 
obtain usually the six months’ license to teach, without the percent- 
age granted sometimes for appearing at the institutes. As long as 
this appliance is indispensable to prepare the great body of our teach- 
ers in our public schools for performing the best work, they should 
be compelled by statute to receive its advantages, and school districts 
should allow them full wages for the time in which to attend, when 
their schools are in session. Since this non-attendance of teachers is 
due occasionally to the indifference of the county superintendents 
to the work of the institutes, these superintendents should be required, 
under str ngent provisions of law, to labor with their teachers to se- 
cure their enrollment in these institutes, 

There are two fundamental reasons for the organization and contin- 
uance of the institute work. One is the instability of teachers in 
their calling, requiring annually a large and fresh supply to take the 
the places of those who abandon teaching. The other is the inca- 
pacity of our normal schools to train all or even a majority of the 
public school teachers. In exemplification of the former it may be 
stated that the members of our institutes who have been teachers, 
have not taught on an average more than twenty-two months, and of 
the whole number attending the institutes each year, one-fourth have 
never been engaged in teaching. This condition of affairs is not likely 
to change very rapidly. So the instruction given in our institutes 
will be largely elementary for some time to come, as it has been in 
the past. The same points in reference to the management and classi- 
fication of the pupils ; the same rules for securing good order, atten- 
tion to study, and patient industry in the school room ; and the same 
methods fur conducting recitations, will have to he discussed season 
after season by the conductors. It will have to be line upon line and 
precept upon precept, expecting the advancement made to be here a 
little and there a little. To satisfy the more intelligent teachers at 
the institutes, and to avoid the monotony and tread-mill routine of 
this work, it is necessary, as we have found, to introduce also the 
newest suggestions in reference to the.common branches, and to adopt 
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the latest improved plans for the organization of our schools. We 
cannot expect to exhaust this subject in our life time. 

It is idle to think that an institute is a substitute for a normal 
school, and still it aims to accomplish a portion of its work. It 
strives to produce a more lively interest in the elementary studies of 
the public schools. It helps the teacher in detecting his deficiencies 
in understanding these studies. It enables him to grasp more clearly 
the important connections between the different subjects presented in 
any one study, and between the studies themselves. It guides his 
mind to inquire after the principles which underlie the operations of 
his school room. It suggests to him the means by which he can 
economize his time and efforts in hearing recitations. It leads him 
to manage his temper, to cultivate his love for children, to arouse 
quick thought and earnest feeling, and to meet the solemn obliga- 
tions resting upon him in his position, so that he may be a successful 
teacher. We admit that these results can be obtained by far more 
perfectly in a school where the teacher receives a professional train- 
ing; but until we can depend upon schools of this kind to supply 
most of our teachers, we must resort to the institute to meet the 
immediate and pressing demands upon us. 

It seems to me that we should soon secure the attendance of more 
teachers at our institutes, who are better informed on all the subjects 
embraced in the common school branches. This year the outline of 
the studies tanght in our institutes was published early, and copies of 
it have been sent to the county superintendents to be distributed 
among those who purpose to attend the institutes, so that the partic- 
ular points presented in the outline might be carefully examined 
beforehand, and the teachers might grasp more readily the instruction 
imparted by the conductors. Our institutes should, in my opinion, 
be relieved of a great portion of their labor in simply teaching the 
rudiments of common school learning. In time a knowledge of these 
should be required for admission to our institutes. Then more atten- 
tion could be given to the discussion of the principles and methods 
of school keeping. It is safe to say that at least one-third of the 
labors of our teachers in the country schools, is lost from a want of 
the knowledge of the best plans for classifying the pupils and for 
attaining proper results in the recitations. With a more definite con- 
ception of the essential principles and of the best methods of apply- 
ing those principles to the conditions of the school room, our teachers 
could more readily acquire skill and confidence in their work. The 
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means established by nature for approaching the minds of children, 
for forming in these minds, for molding their operations, for procur- 
ing the healthy development of their faculties, and in fine for char- 
acter building, these means are fixed and clearly defined. They 
should be thoroughly understood by our teachers, and thousands of 
them will have no idea of these means if they are not taught them 
in our institutes. 

But the chief product of our institute work is to quicken the 
enthusiasm of our teachers. The impartation of knowledge gives 
intellectual activity. The conscious fitting of oneself for a special 
sphere or calling, arouses mental energy. The possession of power to 
be employed for useful ends impels the soul to take up earnest and 
continuous labor. The leaders of the institutes, full of this so-called 
divine impulse, do exert a magnetic influence over those under their 
instruction. This condition of their minds becomes to these teachers 
the standard which they endeavor to reach in their work. A master 
in the school room, full of life, bright thoughts, cheerful feelings, 
ardent love for his pupils, and conscious that he is making real im- 
pressions on their minds, will accomplish acceptable work, though he 
may not be well versed in his studies and he may be guilty of some 
blunders. This enthusiasm is sometimes repressed by the lack of 
sympathy with even the bashful and backward teacher in our insti- 
tutes, by the too critical and exacting methods occasionally em- 
ployed by conductors, and by the lecturing style, the pouring-in 
process, which places the hearer in a receptive and idle mood. 
Enthusiasm depends on the free, self-active, and vigorous movements 
of one’s mind. 

How many of our schools have these inspired and energetic teach- 
ers? Visit some of them and discover what listlessness, what drowsi- 
ness, and what actual laziness need to be removed from the minds of 
their pupils. I have this year been in a few such schools, when I felt 
that it would be a relief for some one to scream out or make’ a hub- 
bub of some sort to break up the dullness. A teacher who has 
attended our institutes a single session, should be so taught and im- 
pelled that he has the faculty to enkindle a fervent interest in his 
classes, and to stir the members of these classes to enjoy the intense 
activity of their own thoughts and feelings. 

As our institutes are open for the admission of all who desire to be 
taught in them, we find that their members have a great variety of 
attainments. Our system does not allow us to classify these members 
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into sections and furnish each section with separate instruction, as ig 
done in the school room. So each institute presents a single class, 
with members having different degrees of preparation and different 
degrees of interest in the instruction. These can be divided into 
three groups: Those who are well informed, have active minds, and 
are desirous of attaining the best success in teaching; those who 
have a fair knowledge of the common school studies and the school 
methods, and are really anxious to make some improvement in their 
work; and those without much preparation, and those sometimes 
with considerable preparation in their studies, but having no wish to 
take an active part in the exercises of the institute. The members 
of this last division have been called the mere observers. What to 
do with them presents the difficulties in this portion of our work, 
The bright and ambitious teachers can be restrained so that they shall 
not monopolize most of the attention of the conductors in the insti- 
tutes. We can prepare our instruction specially for those with aver- 
age qualifications, and seeking honestly to improve; and we can exert 
ourselves with all our power in the institutes to encourage and teach 
them. 

But the indifferent teachers, who form quite a large number in our 
institutes, cannot be reached by such management. They annoy 
frequently both the conductors and the other members of the insti- 
tutes by their inattention, their disorderly conduct, and their failures 
to perform the parts assigned to them. They often leave the insti- 
tutes before the final sessions are closed. Their main purpose is to 
become acquainted with each other and have a social time. To dis- 
miss them from the institutes when their indifference is discovered, is 
not exactly proper, as they be benefited in some degree by their 
retention. In some cases it might be advisable to organize them into 
a section by themselves, and require them to maintain good order and 
listen to the exercises of the others without participating in them. 
The presence of the county superintendent should be required, so 
that he may note their idleness and their incapacity, and thereby “be 
aided in the formation of his judgment of their ability to take the 
charge of his schools. In this way he can, in all probability, induce 
some of this class to become really interested in the institute exer- 
cises. It is without doubt too early to suggest the introduction of 
some plan for the examination of the teachers before they are admit- 
ted to the institutes. But a requisite of this kind has some merits 
and may be adopted in time. The conductors should employ such 
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arrangements as will secure better attention on the part of these 
teachers and enable them to feel the necessity of exerting themselves 
to understand and use the information presented; and they should 
make special and continued exertions to lead these teachers, by the 
spirit exhibited toward them, by the nature of their instructions, to 
regret sincerely their indifference, ignorance, and unfitness to perform 
successful work in the schools. 





THE NEW EDUCATION. 


[Paper read before the State Teachers’ Association, at La Crosse, July 11, 1879, by Prof. HENRY 
SaBin, Clinton, lowa.| 


No individual wears always the same face. A photograph, which ap- 
pears natural to one, seems to another wanting in some essential 
point, though it may be the face of a mutual friend. So educational 
questions, while having many things in common, must be discussed 
with great allowance for the various circumstances of place, time, and 
race with which they are entangled. The ideas of certain thinkers 
gave rise to a new system of education in the old world. An attempt 
to transfer it to the new, unmodified by the strange conditions of 
American society, must prove a failure. It does not follow, however, 
that the ideas upon which this system is based are not worth consid- ' 
ering. Indeed, they are so full of material for thought, they come so 
near the life of true learning, they are so akin to nature, that our sys- 
tem of schools can only hope to approach perfection, as teachers learn 
the precepts and imitate the example of these men. And this, not 
to awaken a transient enthusiasm for something new, not to reject 
anything which experience has taught us is of value in American 
life, not to pull down for the pleasure there is in building up; but to 
kindle a warmer glow of thought, to rouse an irresistible impulse 
towards a nearer approach to humanity, to compel an unlifting of the 
whole being into the purer, holier atmosphere of unselfish love. 

I wish, first, to consider a few of the main ideas upon which the 
New Education is based, selecting those which are most practical. 

Rousseau, who aspired to be the founder of the natural method of 
education, attempted to array nature against art. ‘“ Childhood,” he 
says, ‘“ has methods of seeing, perceiving, and thinking peculiar to it- 
self;” this is nature. He adds, “ nothing is more absurd than our being 
anxious to adopt our own or foreign methods in its stead;” this is art. 

As the author of the New Education he defines it to be “the art of 
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guiding without precept, and by doing everything by doing nothing.” 
He sums up the objects of his system when he says, “ natural educa- 
tion must fit a man for all human relations.” 

We are not to infer, however, that this New Education would leave 
a child free to grow up as directed by chance. On the contrary it 
would carefully giard him against all adverse influences. All which 
is artificial is to be shunned, and that is artificial which weakens the 
body or degrades the intellect. The instructor must make himself a 
child, must study the child, must grow up with the child. He is not 
so much a teacher as a guide; not so much a governor as a playmate; 
but he is not to correct nature in anything, lest he destroy the per- 
sonality of his pupil. To reach the age of discretion, possessed of a 
sound mind in a sound body; to be devoid of anger, malice, envy, 
hatred, and all kindred vices; to know few things, but to know them 
well; to possess the power of requiring knowledge, and a hungry de- 
sire to know all things, was the education Rousseau designed for his 
imaginary child. To achieve the realization of Rousseau’s ideal ed- 
ucation was a difficult task. 

The man who could make the attempt with any prospect of success, 
must unite the simplicity of the child to the wisdom of a sage. He 
must be pure in heart, devoid of selfishness, full of lasting enthusiasm. 
Such a man was found in the person of Pestalozzi. One of his co- 
temporaries describes him as “that grand inappreciable man, whose 
ardor for the improvement of his fellow men, age has not been able to 
dampen, and whose heart ever burned with a sacred fire for the human 
race.” 

With Pestalozzi the family was supreme and the mother was su- 
preme in the family. He said, “ maternal love is the first agent in 
education.” The “starting point of the child’s education was the 
cradle — what was most demanded of the mother was a thinking 
love.” As the child progressed the senses were to be carefully trained, 
vigorous growth was to be encouraged, but in no way to be forced. 
The activity of the teaching mind was to be an aid, but not to sup- 
plant self-activity on the part of the child, which he considered the 
highest aim of education. 

As the apostle of the New Education Pestalozzi taught that from 
the first dawning of consciousness, every incident in the child’s life 
should be made to teach him some useful lesson, and to inculeate the 
habit of thinking upon what he sees, and of speaking after he has 
thought. To reduce the principal features of the Pestalozzian method 
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to a system expressed in concise yet intelligible language, is not pos- 
sible within the limits of this paper. He attempted to find the exact 
time of life when instruction should begin, and to so conduct the 
tuition of the child that it should be subjected to a certain order of 
succession, and his progress be kept exactly parallel with his develop- 
ment. The elements of instruction with him were form, number, and 
language. 

The perceptive faculty must be earliest developed, because, thus only 
can the child be made independent of his teacher. He originated, not 
so much the idea of “ object lessons as of “ objective teaching,” which 
aims chiefly at mental growth as a means to the acquisition of knowl- 
edge and skill. Under his system we look for a gradual enlargement 
of the child’s sphere of knowledge, a clearer and more precise con- 
sciousness of perceptions, and a power of language sufficient to ex- 
press clearly whatever has become an object of his consciousness. 

Following Pestalozzi came Froebel with his kindergarten. Froebel 
was not an imitator, neither was he a philosopher. He was rather an 
inventor who succeeded in reducing to system and practice the crude 
theories of his associates and predecessors. The fundamental idea 
with him is that the child’s education should be founded upon his 
innate love for activity. With him all occupations are plays, and all 
materials are gifts. He would attempt to satisfy all the demands of 
the child’s nature, both physical and mental. He would awaken new 
desires, but in exact ratio with the teachers’ power to them. The 
plays must be carefully adjusted to the capacity of the child that they 
may not retard those capable of more rapid advancement, nor crowd 
in the least degree those with less active minds. He would take com- 
plete possession of the realm of nature. Acting in and through this 
realm, the child is to be made to see that reason is the only law, and 
compliance with reason the only source of real pleasure. 

In the kindergarten the greatest attention was to be paid to moral 
training, to personal habits of order, cleanliness, and to the amenities 
of polite life. In truth, the founders of the natural method insisted 
upon training the child as a rational and immortal being. 

I have thus endeavored to state fairly and concisely some of the 
principles upon which the New Education was based. Let us now 
see how it differs from the old. We have seen that the New Educa- 
tion assumes that nature is always right and therefore always a safe 
guide. The old school assert that nature must be assisted by art; 
that civilization is itself an artificial state of society; and that the ed- 
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ucation which fits the child for it must be largely artificial. The 
teacher, as a superior being, on a higher plane, must bring the child 
up to his level by a series of dead lifts. It recognizes the fact that ed- 
ucation is a natural process, but it attempts to force it into certain 
grooves by unnatural means. 

In its modified form, it admits that education is, and should be, a 
natural growth; but it also claims that this natural growth must be 
closely watched, and carefully trained; that certain habits of thought 
and action must be thoroughly eradicated and others induced to grow 
in their places. That nature is helpless to the extent that the 
child is born with certain inherited traits, the fruit of wrong training 
upon preceeding generations; that he comes to the teacher's hands 
confirmed in wrong habits by home training; in short, the old school 
claims that all which is artificially wrong, can only be corrected by 
that which is artificially right. In its radical form, the Old Educa- 
tion makes much of memory, and but little of the perceptive power. 
The child has certain knowledge of anything, because he has the word 
of his teacher, or the statement of his text-books. The teacher re- 
quires attention on the part of the pupil, and attempts to enforce it. 
Failing in this he makes continual corrections and reproves often and 
sharply. 

The new attempts to secure attention through the skillful presenta- 
tion of choice material, suited to the child’s mind. As far as art is an 
attempt to realize,in a particular case, some idea, the Old Education is 
an art. As far as science is developing an idea in a general sense, ap- 
plicable to all cases, the New Education is a science. 

The two schools differ still more in wsthetical and moral training. 
The old makes little of the beautiful. It does not seek tv train the 
eye to see, nor the hand to form, nor the ear to hear; and where these 
powers exist, a little germ, planted by nature with some good intent, 
it carefully obscures them by a mass of hard, dry facts. But in the 
new, the pupil is taught to interpret the trees, the waters, the flowers 
of summer, and the crystal forms of winter, into a living though 
unwritten language. 

Our ears may be too gross to hear the voice of nature; her song may 
seem to us all tuneless, or we may think her dumb, because we are 
deaf; but the child, once charmed by her music, knows thenceforth no 
sweeter strains; once taught to worship in her language, he knows 
henceforth no higher form of speech; and nature, in her turn, desires 
no sweeter singer in her courts, no purer worshiper at her altars than a 


little child. 
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In moral training, under the old education wrong is always pun- 
ished, if detected; right seldom rewarded. Unconditional obedience 
is required as ameans of escaping punishment. Love of self-approba- 
tion is appealed to, but self-respect is neglected. Conscience, love of 
truth, virtue,—these are left to be developed by chance. The pupil is 
constantly confronted by the terrible words, ‘‘ He who has a bad char- 
acter, must create for himself a better one.” 

Under the new the words of Peztalozzi are full of hope to the 
teacher and pupil, “ Faith must be cultivated by an ,act of believing, 
not reasoning about faith. Love by an act of loving, not by fine 
words about love.” ‘God is the nearest resource of humanity.” 

What influence should the new education exert upon our schools ? 
In the first place, it will demand a different preparation on the part 
of teachers. 

The Pestalozzian principles are defective. The methods are not all 
suited to our wants, but the Pestalozzian spirit, through which educa- 
tion becomes nurture, is universal and of universal application. 

Not only is it nevessary to care for {the child’s body, but to teach 
him to care for his own body,—the laws of healthful being. The 
teacher is not only to correct bad habits, but to correct them by aiding 
in the formation of better ones. But few children need to be stimu- 
lated by artificial means; they all need to be encouraged in every right 
effort, but few need positive punishment; they all need restraint. 

The new education, in theory, would govern the school by teaching 
the child through natural means, to distinguish right from wrong, 
truth from error, honor from shame, kindness from cruelty, virtue 
from vice. The skillful teacher may so far approach this ideal as to 
form a strong public opinion in the school on the side of law and 
order, while he still retains the coercion of the old school for the poor, 
unfortunate ones who, through some faulty home training, or some 
defect of nature, cannot be otherwise reached. The new education 
teaches us that that teacher will best govern his school who can enter 
most heartily into the every day life of his pupils. The disciples 
knew that the master had been walking with them, because their 
hearts burned within them as he talked. 

I do not say that we have pushed too far our requirements for 
teachers in book knowledge, but we have pushed too steadily in one 
direction. We demand that they shall know what and how to teach, 
—the next and more important step is that they shall know why they 
do thus. It is not the art of the old school, it is not the science of 
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the new, it is art joined with science; it is the culture derived from 
books, the skill of a trained mind knit to the gentle yet irresistible 
power of nature, which characterizes the best teaching. Some one 
has said that Jefferson, the great actor, has entered so entirely into 
Rip Van Winkle, that as he walks the streets he is not quite sure that 
“mine dog Schneider ” is not at his heels. 

If I am not mistaken, the greatest want of our schools is not alone 
better primary instruction, but better instruction in all grades. The 
superintendent of the Boston schools says that ‘instruction in the 
primary grades has an almost awful grasp upon the future.” It is 
very true, but that grasp is strengthened until it takes hold upon all 
the after life of the child, by every year’s instruction beyond the pri- 
mary grades. We need in the primary grades, not teachers of supe- 
rior knowledge, but rather those of a wide range of information, not 
only those who are especially fitted for primary work, but those who 
have made that grade their special study, and are not willing to 
attempt to teach in any other. We need in the grammar grade 
teachers who know how to build upon the foundations the primary 
teacher has laid, who have had a peculiar training for that building 
work. The positions in our high schools and colleges should be filled 
with men and women of broad practical views, as well as scholarly 
habits, and who therefore are best fitted to direct the youth just before 
he enters his chosen vocation for life. 

The teachings of the new education lead directly to special training 
for special work. So in our country schools; teachers to merit success 
should be required to spend much time upon elementary instruction, 
endeavoring to give an impulse to the self activity of the child, rather 
to push him rapidly forward to andertake a higher branch. The 
preparation which the new education demands is that the teacher shall 
recognize the fact that child nature is only human nature in its purest 
form. A preparation not so much mental or intellectual as spiritual, 
if I may use the term, reaching the personal consciousness, the inner 
sense; not forming a lofty ideal of something or some one without, 
but making him that ideal to himself,a type of that perfect man 
which is 

—‘*the one immortal thing 
Beneath time’s changeful sky.” 

The new education should influence us to adopt different ends and 
aims as well as different methods. Knowledge is of little value except 
as it is of use to its possessor. I do not underrate knowledge, but 
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knowledge alone is not power. Itis the province of education to give 
children an idea of the methods by which knowledge may be obtained; 
and it is equally its province to teach them how to use that knowledge 
for their own advancement, and for the good of society. We must 
have less to do with percentage and so called results, and more with 
capacity, power to acquire, ability to retain. 

This is a practical age, and for that reason the question is not only 
can you get the answer to thissum, but can you do the nextone. Are 
you prepared to solve any sum that can be given you in the book of 
this life, through which each one is ciphering, day by day. Is it not 
true that some of us have been too intent upon getting the answer? 
If we had been better instructed in principles, we should have less 
failures charged against us, and take a better rank when we pass into 
the greater school beyond. 

Any system which makes the promotion of children from grade to 
grade, during the first four or five years of school life, depend upon a 
certain per cent. as determined by written examinations, is extremely 
faulty in its construction, and will be equally injurious in its results. 

It is not only that the flushed cheeks, the excited eye, the tremb- 
ling nerve tell that the brain is being forced to do unwonted work; 
the wrong aim placed before the pupil as a stimulus, is a far greater 
evil. The child should not be made to feel that honor or disgrace are 
hanging on the result of his effort. In all grades there is too much 
stress placed upon examinations which are competitive in their nature. 
Good enough in themselves, when judiciously conducted, they can be 
made to eat the very life out of the school. They are too often made 
the center around which gather all the hopes of the month or the 
term,—a weariness to the teacher, and a continual source of wrong to 
the scholar. 

I do not say discard them entirely, but let them have only their 
legitimate weight. To pass the examination should not be held up to 
the pupil as the end of study. In determining the advancement of 
the pupil, his age, his habits of study, his ability and willingness to 
study, his ability to acquire, his evident progress as evinced by his 
daily recitations, and in case of dull pupils, the question whether they 
have not extracted all the nutriment they ever can from the studies of 
that year —all of these should be taken into account. Norshould the 
teacher suffer himself to regard the results of such examination as a 
test or criieriun of his professional skill. 

A lady applicant for a position recently sent me two specimens of 
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scholar’s work as an evidence of her ability as a teacher. They were 
good specimens of their kind, but what did they show? It is difficult 
to say. Of her ability to control, of her judgment, of her power to 
awaken thought, of her good influence over her pupils, of that teach- 
ing which sets the seal of the teacher’s personal character upon the 
scholar, literally nothing. What did they show regarding her pupils? 
That they were able to produce a neat orderly paper which I grant is 
a power worth having, but they told little of their every day habits of 
study, of their moral culture, of their physical training, of their rey- 
erence for sacred things; nothing of the gradual growth of those 
powers which make the child sensitive to truth, the youth sensitive to 
honor; and the perfect man sensitive alike to truth, honor, and duty. 
In object lessons and oral instruction a mistaken view of the new 
education has carried us beyond the point designed by its founders. 
The mass of crude instruction, which under their names has been 
given to our scholars, during the last decade, is simply astonishing. 

As Americans we are tooimpulsive. We fancy we have made a new 
discovery every time a turn of the kaleidescope reveals a new figure. 
Between the object lessons and the oral instruction as usually given in 
our schools, and the new education, there is no possible relation. The 
form may be there, but the spirit is wanting. The very fact that most 
teachers dread to give an object lesson, shirk it when they can, is pos- 
itive proof that they are wholly unfit to give it. 

The next step for us as teachers to take is not to form a more exten- 
sive system of object lessons, or to insist upon oral instruction as a 
remedy for existing evils. We cannot take for granted that teaching 
is correct or even an improvement, because it is apparently independ- 
ent of the text book. 

A recent reviewer in the Atlantic says “that we must recognize the 
power of personality, and liberate both children and teachers from the 
bondage of text books.” This sounds well, and is only one of the 
hundred changes rung upon “ text book bondage.” Let us not be 
hasty. Text books have their use. The need is that we know how to 
use them and not be in bondage to them. The power of personality 
will not be increased by discarding them, nor be decreased by using 
them. Freedom in teaching sometimes means something very differ- 
ent from personality in teaching. Personality like character is a thing 
of growth. Like the hid treasure in the field, we may well sell many 
possessions that we may purchase that one. 

The teacher must rise superior to the text book, not in knowledge 
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but in spirit, not in the abundance of that which he knows, but in 
his ability to so present knowledge, that whatever the child has 
acquired by diligent study may become the germ of inward growth, 
inducing thought, self activity ; awakening him to “ the inner con- 
sciousness of his powers, which is the object of the education of nature.” 
There is time to briefly consider one other point. Theeducation most 
prevalent in this country has hitherto had chief reference to brain 
training. 

There is astrong feeling that now the great question is, how can we 
best fit the child for the duties of social life and of citizenship. If we 
could reach him in the family, the question could be more easily solved. 
If you are not convinced of the magnitude of this question, go just at 
dark, after the hours of labor into the lanes and alleys of any city, 
and see the crowds of children swarming from out their dirty squalid 
homes, wallowing in the dirt, growing up in filth, ignorance, and sin. 
The great hope of the patriot, the philanthropist, the christian, is that 
many of these children are in our free schools. 

The spirit of the new education would lead us to teach these chil- 
dren, not only the laws of personal health, but so much of social 
science as pertains to cleanliness in all the surroundings of their homes; 
so much of political science as pertains to the mutual dependence 
existing between labor and capital; so much of patriotism as pertains 
to the blessings of a free, firm, enlightened government; so much of 
morals as pertains to questions of right and wrong; and so much of 
religion as pertains to immortality. In dealing with children con- 
science is the surest ally wecan have. It is hers to unbar the windows, 
take down the shutters, and throw wide open the door, that the light 
of God's truth may have free access to the soul within. 

I have not advocated the adoption of the new education in all its 
details. I believe the most we can do is to catch its spirit, to study its 
principles, and to build them as elements of strength into our Ameri- 
can system. I commend them with the more earnestnes to every 
teacher, because there is nota social, moral, religious, or political ques- 
tion of the day the solution of which will not be effected by the in- 
struction in our common schools. So great are the interests com- 
mitted to our charge. 


Let two young men of equal natural ability be instructed for the 
same lenth of time ; one on the principle that knowledge is the chief 
end of education, and the other, that the great end is to form right 
habits by vigorous training, and then let them be left to make their 
way in the world. Though possessing less information at first, you 
will soon see the latter distancing the former in the race of lite. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
DISTRICT IN A VILLAGE— LENGTH OF DISTRICT. . 


Q. Can the town board alone alter a district lying partly in an in- 
corporated village? 

A. Not if the village was incorporated by special act. In that case 
the trustees act with the town board. (Sec. 422.) 

Q. Can a district be more than six miles in length? 

A. An attempt was made three or four years ago, to procure legis- 
lation prohibiting districts in the form of a fishing-pole or cork- 
screw, but it was not successful. A district cannot contain more than 
thirty-six sections, but they may be continuously in a line, extending 
thirty-six miles. 

CITIES. 

Q. Are the “independent cities ” exempt from the operation of the 
general school laws? 

A. They are not, except as their charters expressly or by necessary 
implication provide that they shall be, or as the general laws them- 
selves so provide. (See sees. 515, 703.) 

Q. Has a city board of education power to contract with* teachers 
who hold no certificates ? 

A. That would be directly contrary to sections 448 and 438. 


EXAMINATIONS, ETC. 


Q. Upon what authority can a superintendent refuse to examine a 
teacher who lives outside the county he superintends? 

A. There is no authority for such refusal. The business of the su- 
perintendent, ordinarly, is to examine those who present themselves, 
without regard to previous residence in the county. There may be 
good reason for giving employment, other things being equal, to 
teachers already resident in the county; but on the other hand an im- 
portation of good teachers, especially in the newer parts of the States 
may be a public benefit. It is conceivable that a superintendent may 
have good reasons for refusing examination, ina particular case, apart 
from previous non-residence. 

(). Is it the duty of the superintendent to send their standing to 
candidates who fail to pass, or is the sending merely an act of 
courtesy ? 
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A. The law gives no direction upon the subject. Most superinten- 
dents, it is supposed, send the insufficient standing, if a certificate is 
not obtained. Thisis not only courteous but reasonable. But if the 
superintendent having much work on his hands, says to the appli- 
cant, at examination, “If you do not receive a certificate within such 
atime, you may infer you have failed,’ that would have to suffice, 
until he had more leisure. In the larger counties, superintendents 
have much to do and many things to think of, and should not be com- 
plained of lightly. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Q. What can I do, the clerk without any reason refusing to draw 
an order to pay my wages, until he gets ready ? 

A. You can petition the county judge to remove him that another 
person may be put in his place; you can compel performance by man- 
damus. But probably a little patience, with the friendly countenance 
of other members of the board, would be a wiser resort. 

Q. Can a pupil be legally detained after school hours? 

A. There are cases where it would be quite justifiable. The teacher 
should be discreet and reasonable in doing it. 

Q. Can a teacher legally punish pupils for misdemeanors committed 
on the way to and from school ? 

A. Yes. See discussion of this point, and the whole question of 
punishment, in the July number, page 303. Read particularly the 
last paragraph but one on page 305. 

Q. What length of notice is necessary when a pupil is to be ex- 
pelled from school? 

A. No notice is necessarily to be given. Expulsion issomewhat in 
the nature of arrest. It might be necessary to expel a pupil in the 
most peremptory manner. Ordinarily expulsion would be preceded 
by remonstrance, by punishment, or perhaps by suspension. 

Q. Can a teacher dismiss school on “ circus day,” “ commencement 
day,” ete., the scholars all wishing to be absent? 

A. The teacher has nosuch power. If she takes the responsibility 
of elosing the school, she loses the day. The board and teacher, may 
agree that such a day shall be a day of vacation. The law dismisses 
the school on a legal holiday. 

Q. If a teacher's wages become due on the 4th of July, when is 
she to be paid? 

A. It would be reasonable that she be paid the day before, and more 
convenient probably for all parties. 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF INSTITUTE CONDUCTORS. 


La Crosskz, Monday, July 7, 1879. 


Meeting called to order by State Supt. Whitford, at 9, A. M., and prayer was 
offered by Hon. W. H. Chandler, after which the meeting organized by electing 
Supt. Whitford, chairman, and Fred. W. Isham, secretary. 

Mr. Chandler opened a discussion on institute work, with a paper on “The 
Objects of the Institute.” He said the institute was neither a common school, 
an academy, nora patent arrangement to enable teachers to prepare for county 
examinations, nor was it merely an occasion for social or professional inter. 
course; on the contrary, the design was to train and discipline, to elevate the 
teacher’s conception of educational work, to inspire a love for the work, and a de- 
sire for better preparation. It was expected that conductors would present 
models in matter and method. 

Prof. Robert Graham continued the discussion with a paper on “ Methods,” 
There are two important questions, — what is the end of education, and how se- 
cured ; method solves the second of these questions. In institute work there should 
be a well defined purpose; instruction suited to the needs of the class; no more 
attempted than can be thoroughly comprehended; the attention and intellectual 
activity of the class secured; fulloess and distinctness of vocality. Some meth- 
ods should be inaugurated to further stimulate and interest the people. 

Next followed the consideration of “ Future Plans,” by Prof, Albert Salis- 
bury. The plan inaugurated three years ago had been sufficiently successful to 
deserve continued support. Whenever a new course should be needed, its out- 
lines in any one branch should be prepared by one person, with the subject more 
fully elaborated, and the natural order followed. The institute should exercise 
more immediate control over the work, more money should be expended in se- 
curing a corps of institute lecturers, and the coerced attendance of teachers upoo 
institutes seems desirable. 

An extended discussion followed in which Messrs. North, Salisbury, Albee, 
Graham, and Thayer participated, the general opinion being that there should be 
a thorough preparation of the daily lessons of the institute, but that attention 
should be given to a proper way of preparing, and to an effort to consider every 
subject in its broadest relations. 

After a short recess, Prof. J. Q. Emery read a paper on reading, urging greater 
attention to analysis of thoughtand expression. Next Prof. Salisbury consid- 
ered the function of Ortheepy in teaching reading, urging its importance, in that 
the senses of the race as they grow more and more acute will make severer de- 
mands for the development of the voice. A discusion followed: Supt. Whitford 
believed the management of inflections to be a very important matter in reading. 
Prof. Westcott would give less attention to teaching diacritical marks, and more 
practice in the actual pronunciation of words in commoa use. Prof. Graham 
said that ninety-nine one-hundredths of our reading being silent, orthcepy is im- 
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portant only in ascertaining whether the pupil has attained the thought and can 
express it. 

The afternoon session was opened with a paper on “ Functions and Forms of 
Verbs,” by Prof. A. F. North. A plea was made for the rational and not dog- 
matical teaching of Grammar; the English language is not fossilized, but is 
progressing towards simplicity; the advantage of the English verb is its sim- 
plicity and freedom from forms. 

Next a paper was read on “Sentential Analysis,” by Prof. H. D. Maxson. 
Proper analysis necessitates comprehension; its object being to develope the fac- 
ulty of discrimination and to cultivate this faculty, it should be rigorously logi- 
cal; the proper place to pursue it is in connection with the reading lesson. 
Many idiomatic expressions which do not conform to the general laws of the lan- 
guage were considered, many of which have no place in class work. 

Prof. Westcott followed with a paper on “ Word Analysis.” A knowledge of 
etymology is necessary to good spelling, a knowledge of ancient languages is 
helpful, a familiarity with the rules of spelling is important; no one has any ex- 
cuse for poor spelling; a persistent daily study of the dictionary will make 
amends for lack of opportunities. ‘“ The Means and Methods for Securing Good 
Spellers,” was considered by Prof. A. A. Miller. Two results are desirable — 
clearly-defined and lasting impressions in the mind, and the ability to recall 
these impressions. Some admirable rules for teaching spelling were laid down. 

Next Prof. J. B. Thayer presented an Exposition of the Syllabus, on the topic 
of Arithmetic. 

The evening session was devoted to the consideration of “ A Course of Study 
for our Ungraded Schools.” Supt. Lunn read a paper on “ Adaptation,” fol- 
lowed by a paper on “ Introduction,” by Prof.Graham. An extended discussion 
followed, participated in by Messrs. Briggs, Graham, Lunn, Stockwell, Sprague, 
North, Albee, Chandler, Reynolds, Isham, Misses Hosford and Clapp, and 
others, in regard to the feasibility of grading country schools. All recog- 
nized the need of such a course of study for securing more definite work, but the 
outlines should be more specific; while continued effort should be made in this 
direction, still all were satisfied that years would be required for the perfection 
of any plan. 

TueEspay, July 8, 1879. 

Meeting opened at 9, A. M., with prayer by Pres. Albee. 

Further attention was given to the subject of Arithmetic as laid down in the 
syllabus, by Prof. Thayer and Pres. McGregor. 

Next followed a paper entitled ‘The Teachers Instructed in our Institutes,” 
by Supt. Whitford. It is conceded that the institute instruction in Wisconsin is 
not surpassed, but more stringent regulations seem necessary to secure a gen- 
eral attendance. Two reasons for continuing institute work, — the inconstancy 
of teachers in the work, and the incapacity of Normal Schools to train all who 
desire to teach. The chiefest purpose must be to quicken the energies of our 
teachers, to train minds to steady and constant work; only free, self-active, and 
vigorous movements of the mind will effect such results. Prof. North urged 
clearness in asking questions by conductors; Mr. Chandler said county superin- 
tendents showed too much indifference; they should abide with the institute. 
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Next followed a very thorough exposition of the syllabus on the subject of 
“ Geography,” by Pres. D. McGregor. 

Prof. A. J. Hutton then took up the subject of Penmanship, claiming that the 
great thing to be secured is legibility ; what we want is a good plain hand. Prof. 
Johnson thought too much time is spent in analyzing and not enough in prac. 
tice; Prof. Anderson would give a drill that would stand by the pupil in his 
every day practice. 

In the afternoon, Prof. W. 8. Johnson read a well prepared paper on Drawing, 
and its adaptation to common school work. Free-hand drawing should be in. 
cluded in the branches required for a second grade certificate. Many failures to 
secure interest in this branch are due to wrong ideas about what is implied, and 
lack of ability to accomplish anything definite. A discussion followed, en- 
gaged in by Messrs. Zimmermann, Anderson, and Walker. 

Next followed a class drill in History and Civil Government, which was ably 
conducted by Prof. Geo. Beck. 

Carefully prepared papers on “School Organization,” by Supt. T. C. Richmond, 
and “School Records,” by Prof. I. N. Stewart, were read. The convention then 


adjourned, sine die. : 
W. C. WHITFORD, Chatrman. 
Frep. W. Isuam, Secretary. 


The following Institute Conductors were present during the session of the 
convention: Robt. Graham, Albert Salisbury, J. B. Thayer, A. J. Hutton, D. 
McGregor, W. D. Parker, W. A. Walker, B. R. Grogan, W.J. Brier, P. E. Skahen, 
B. M. Reynolds, Hosea Barnes, Ed. McLoughlin, O. 8. Westcott, D. H. Flett, I. 
N. Stewart, Fred. W. Isham, Geo. Skewes, H. D. Maxson, W. 8. Johnson, A. A. 
Miller, S. A. Hooper, C. F. Zimmermann, J. H. Terry, A. F. North, J.T. Lunn, J. 
Q. Emery, Henry Jane, T. C. Richmond, Geo. Beck, Chas. H. Nye, J. M. Rait, 
C. A. Burlew, T. B. Pray, O. B. Wyman, T. F. Frawley, J. H. Gould, A. R. 
Sprague, and Miss Agnes Hosford. 

Other leading teachers and school officers were present during the sessions of 
the Conductors, and some of them participated in the discussions. 





STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


Proceedings of the Twenty-Seventh Annual Session of the Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association, Held at La Crosse, July 8-11, 1879. 
TvurspAY EvEnInG, July 8. 
Rev. G. P. Nichols, of Milwaukee, delivered ‘a lecture on “Ideal Aims,” be- 
fore the Association, at the Baptist Church. 
WepNEsDAY Mornine, July 9. 
Pres. Chandler called the Association to order at 9:15, and Prof. Blaisdell, of 
Beloit, offered prayer. 
The address of welcome was delivered by Joseph W. Losey, Esq., mayor of 
La Crosse. 
The President’s Address, by Hon. W. H. Chandler, was next presented, and 





— 
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was referred to a committee ?consisting of Messrs. James MacAlister, J. Q. 
Emery, and T. C. Richmond, for distributing to sub-committees. 


On motion of Mr. Burton, a committee of seven was authorized to report on 
the value of the Exhibitory Department, and Messrs. W. D. Parker, J. H. Terry, F. 
W. Isham, Miss A. Hosford, D. McGregor, A. J. Hutton, and G. W. Foster, were 
appointed such committee. 

On motion it was ordered that the actual teachers and superintendents present 
from adjoining States, be created honorary members by filing their names with 
the secretary. 

The committee on Honorary Members was appointed as follows: Robert 
Graham, B. M. Reynolds,and Alex. Kerr. 

After a recess of fifteen minutes, Supt. C. W. Roby, of La Crosse, read a paper 
entitled “ An Educational Problem.” 

He was followed by Miss Emily M. B. Felt, of Platteville, who read a paper 
on ‘The Teacher’s Duty to Himself.” 

After music by the choir the Association adjourned. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING. 

Prof. J. J. Blaisdell, of Beloit, delivered a lecture entitled “ Relation of the 
Higher to the Lower Education,” in Germania Hall. 

Tuurspay, Jury 9. 

Thursday was passed in an excursion on the Steamer Arkansas, to Winona, 
Minn., where the Association was received and entertained by the citizens of 
that place. 

A meeting of the Association was held on board the steamboat, and business 
transacted as follows: 

G. S. Albee, J. T. Lunn, and Miss A. Hosford were appointed a committee on 
resolutions. 

W. H. Beach, A. Thomas, and Miss Betsey M. Clapp were named as the com- 
mittee on nominations. 

The committee on President’s Address, reported that they had distributed it 
under the following heads, and to the following committees to report on the 
same: 

1. “ Course of Study for Ungraded Schools,” — Supt. Whitford, R. Graham, J. 
T. Lunn, M.S. Frawley, and Miss Mary Brandenburg. 

2. “ Agitation of Popular Education,” — D. McGregor, A. F. North, and A. A. 
Miller. 

8. “ Relations of Ungraded Schools to the High Schools,’ — R. W. Burton, 
T. F. Frawley, and Miss A. Hosford. 

4. “Relations of High Schools to Collegiate Education,” — W. H. Beach, O. 
S. Westcott, and I. N. Stewart. 

5. “ Kindergarten,’ — W. H. Richardson, G. 8. Albee, and Miss 8. A. Stewart. 

The election of officers was made the special order for 8, A. M., Friday. 

Adjourned. 


Fripay Morning, July 10. 
Called to order at 8: 15. 


On motion of T. F. Frawley, the special order of this morning, the; election 
of officers, was postponed until 11 o’clock. 
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Pres. Chandler laid before the Association a paper from Prof. Thos. W. Chit. 
tenden, now in the employ of the State Board of Health, entitled “ School 
Hygiene.” By vote it was received, and its publication requested in the Jour. 
NAL OF EDUCATION. 

Supt. O. B. Wyman read a paper on “ Compulsory Education,” which was fol- 
lowed by a discussion. 

Supt. Whitford said that there is quite a strong sentiment in favor of the pres. 
ent law among the people, that this is shown by the articles now appearing in 
the newspapers of the State. The bill originated with the business men of the 
State, not with the teachers and school officers. The question is, willthe law be 
enforced. The general prediction is that it will prove adead letter. He thinks 
the chances are favorable for its enforcement. County superintendents have a 
large responsibility. The teachers must stand firm. The effect of the law will 
be largely moral. 

James MacAlister asked what are the provisions of the law and what the 
means for its enforcement. 

Supt. Wyman explained in full by referring to the statutes. 

A. O. Wright asked if the twelve weeks are to be consecutive. Answered: It 
is any twelve weeks in the year. 

J. N. Stewart said the law was so vague that it was practically a nullity. 
He asked what shall be done with these pupils when they do come. The work 
of teaching the absentees will be largely reformatory, and there is no place in 
the public school for such work. 

Mr. MacAlister asked if the law will accomplish the desired result. If it 
will be enforced. 

Mr. Wyman said, yes. 

Mr.T. F. Frawley said that he hoped for no aid from politicians or business 
men. Teachers and school officers must do the work. The fact that the build- 
ings are erected at public expense is no reason for their occupancy. 

Mr. MacAlister said that reformatory schools must be established. 

W.A. Walker said that the fact that the law permitted children to attend any 
school would defeat its purpose, as many will be sent to schools where the En- 
glish language is not spoken. The pupils should be sent twelve consecutive 
weeks. 

A desultory discussion here ensued. 

On motion of J. B. Thayer, the President appointed a committee of three, con- 
sisting of J. B. Thayer, J. Q. Emery, and J.S. Dore, to collect information on 
the subject of the paper and report at the winter meeting. 

Mrs. Sarah C. Little, Supt. of the Institute for the Blind at Janesville, read a 
paper on the “ Education of the Blind.” 

Supt. Whitford, being called upon, pronounced a high commendation of the 
Institute at Janesville, and of Mr. and Mrs. Little, its former and its present 
superintendents. He also spoke highly of the work done in the school for 
the Deaf and Dumb, at Delavan. 

On motion of Prof. Kerr, the paper of Mrs. Little was ordered printed in 
pamphlet form, at the expense of the Association, for circulation in this and 
other States. 
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Prof. Henry Sabin, of Clinton, Iowa, read a paper on “The New Education.” 

On motion of Supt. Whitford, Prof. Sabin was requested to furnish a copy of 
his paper to be published in the next number of the JouRNAL or Epucatrion. 

Prof. W. H. Beach, of Beloit, was chosen President of the Association. 

The other officers were elected as reported by the committee on Nominations, 
as follows: 


Vice-Presidents — Albert Salisbury, C. W. Roby, and Miss Anna W. Moody. 

Secretary — Fred. W. Isham, Elkhorn. 

Treasurer — H. A. Hobart, Neenah. 

Counsellors — W. H. Chandler, Sun Prairie; R. W. Burton, Janesville; B. R. 
Grogan, Elkhart Lake; Alexander Kerr, Madison; and W. G. Clough, Portage 
City. 

The committee on Honorary Members reported the following names for en- 
rollment on the records of the Association, as honorary members: 


Prof. C. Whitman, of Red Wing, Prof. D. L. Kiehle, of St. Cloud, and Prof. 
O. M. Lord, of Minnesota City, Minn.; G. P. Randall, of Chicago; Prof. Jas. 
J. Blaisdell, Beloit; Prof. Henry Sabin, Clinton, Ia.; Jos. W. Losey, Esq,., 
Chas. Seymour, Esq., Alex. McMillan, Esq., and Dr. Wendell Anderson, of La 
Crosse; Rev. G. P. Nichols, D. D., Milwaukee; Rev. F. T. Lee, Sparta; Miss 
Emily A. Hayward, Elgin, Ill.; Mrs. Sarah C. Little, Janesville, Wis.; Prof. 
Irwin Shepard, Thos. Simpson, Esq., and Prof. C. A. Morey, Winona, Minn. 

R. GRAHAM, Chairman Committee. 


Prof. A. O. Wright read a paper on the “ Philosophy of History.” 

Mr. Albee, of the committee on Resolutions, presented the following report: 

Your committee, whose privilege it is to express our grateful appreciation of 
all the favors conferred and blessings showered upon the members of this Asso- 
ciation here assembled, offer the following: 


Resolved, That amid all the munificent hospitalities extended to the Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association, by the noble-hearted people of our State, during the past 
quarter century, few have equaled and none surpassed those of the open-handed, 
whole souled citizens of La Crosse. 

Resolved, That through the wise and considerate forethought and unwearied 
efforts of the Board of Education, superintendent, and teachers of La Crosse, 
every facility for our deliberation has been afforded and every need anticipated, 

Resolved, 'That the citizens of La Crosse, who have opened their homes so cor- 
dially to the teachers of Wisconsin, will be held in lasting remembrance, not 
merely for the acceptable entertainment, but as models of the courtesy which 
springs from generous hearts. 

Resolved, That to the officers of the Baptist Church and of Germania Hall, 
our sincere thanks are tendered for the use of their spacious and convenient 
edifices. 

Resolved, That we are under deep obligations to Prof. Cleveland and the Mus- 
ical Association of La Crosse, for the pleasing variety afforded at the sessions of 
our meeting, giving surcease from care and lifting our hearts in harmony. 

Resolved, That words cannot express the half we felt when, to all this thought. 
ful regard and unstinted bounty, manifest in so many ways, the insatiate gener- 
osity of La Crosse, under the imcomparable leadership of Charles Seymour, in- 
sisted upon piling above the Pelion of its daily manifestation, an Ossa of muni- 
ficence, in the beautiful form of a giant free-gift excursion up the grand canyon 
of the Mississippi; an excursion whose accommodations, like the liberality of 
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its projectors, far exceeded the needs of the grateful throng which gladly in. 
creased its debt to a creditor who refuses to kee} p accounts. 

Resolved, That for all these manifestations of the keen sy mpathy and active 
interest which the enterprising people of La Crosse have in every worthy ef. 
fort intended to purify and strengthen the the life-growth of our age, we would 
make return not alone in the expression of the gratitude that fills our hearts, 
but we pledge our lives to a yet deeper and less selfish devotion to the noble 
ideals of character building. 

Resolved, That to the citizens of Winona, and especially to the eminent edu. 
cators and officers of the respective educational interest of Winona and of Minne. 
sota, to the teachers and to all others who worked so hard and long for us, 
our unbounded and heartfelt thanks are deeply due and are hereby tendered for 
their words of welcome and cheer, free rides. and elegant and unstinted colla- 
tion for six hundred hungry Badgers. 

Resvived, That to all Wisconsin railways without exception, to the Winona 
and St. Peter, the Southern Minnesota, the Chicago, Clinton, Dubuque and 
Minnesota railways, to the Keokuk Northern Line Packet and Diamond Joe 
Line companies, and to the hotels of La Crosse, our thanks are hereby tendered 
for their generosity in gran.ing to members of this Association, reduced rates 
which have contributed I: wgely to the success of this session; and to our inde. 
fatigable railway clerk are we all, indivilually and collectively, indebted for 
his rare ability and tact in placing us under obligations to the above mentioned 
corporations and hostelries, and in guarding and guiding us to our respective 
homes. 

Resolved, That to the press of Wisconsin and that of adjacent Western States, 
we hereby acknowledge our obligation for disseminating notices of this session ; 
but especially to the press of La Crosse, are we grateful for prompt and e xtended 
reports of our proceedings, and also for many other and varied acts of kind- 
ness. 

Resolved, That to Rev. G. P. Nichols, D. D., of Milwaukee, and Prof. J. J. 
Blaisdell, D. D., of Beloit, we tender our thanks and appreciation tor lectures of 
thought, culture, and usefulness; and to Prof. Henry Sabin, of Clinton, Lowa, for 
his very able and impressive presentation of “The New Education.” 

Resolved, That to the outgoing officers of this Association, our kindest regards 
are tendered as a slight return for their uniform courtesy and efficient discharge 
of the complex duties of their respective positions. 

GS. ALBEE, 


J. T. LUNN, 
AGNES HosForp, 
Committee. 


The resolutions were adopted, and the convention adjourned to meet at 2 

o’clock, P. M. 
Fripay AFTERNOCN. 

The exercises were opened with music by the choir. 

A letter from Gov. Wm. E. Smith, expressing regrets for not being able to at- 
tend the meeting of the Association, was read by the secretary. 

Pres. W. D. Parker read a paper tr memoriam of Prof. Stephen H. Carpenter. 

Supt. W. C. Whitford read a paper 7x memoriam of Hon. W. Starr, late presi- 
dent of the board of Normal Regents. 

The committee on Exhibitory Department was granted leave to report at the 
winter session. 

The sub-committees on President’s Address on the subjects of “Kindergarten,” 
“ Agitation of Public Education,” and * Relations between High Schools and 
Colleges,” were granted leave to report at the winter meeting of the Association. 

Supt. Whitford, of the Special Committee on Course of Instruction for Un- 
graded Schools, presented their report as follows: 
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Your Committee to whom was referred that portion of the President’s address 
which discusses the course of study for ungraded schools, beg leave to report as 
follows: 

They endorse most heartily the statements of the President that “any and all 
attempts to prescribe a course of study for the ungraded schools become a mat- 
ter of the highest importance, worthy of the best thought and effort of the best 
minds. I am firmly persuaded that such a course is practicable, desirable, and 
imperatively necessary in order to attain the highest efficiency and economy of 
our schools of this character.” 

It will be remembered that this Association expressed at the last annual ses- 
sion, its views upon the pressing needs of inaugurating a system for the better 
organization of the ungraded schools of the State. <A tentative course of study 
for these schools received at that time the approval of this body. At the last 
holiday session, the Association urged the revision of this course of study and 
its speedy introduction into our schools, 

Through other means has the attention of the people of the State been called 
the past year to this subject. At the recent annual meeting of the conductors of 
our institutes, as well asat their meeting a year ago,the necessity of using this 
course of study, especially in our country schools, and the instrumentalities for 
securing its introduction into these schools, were most carefully considered. No 
other topic elicited more earnest thought on these occasions. The Institute Com- 
mittee of the Normal Schoo] Board published this course of study in the insti- 
tute circulars for the past and present years, and distributed thousands of copies 
of these circulars among the county superintendents and the teachers of the 
State. The cummittee directed the conductors to explain the features of this 
course to the teachers in attendance upon their institutes. County superinten- 
dents have been advised to encourage their teachers to use this or a similar 
course in their schools. Asa result of this agitation, some of the superinten- 
dents and a considerable number of the teachers in the country schools, have been 
testing the advantages of this scheme, and with excellent results. 

Your committee would urge the discussion of the subject during the com- 
ing year, and would suggest the following means as promoting this end: 

1. The State Department of Public Instruction be requested to prepare and 
issue, as soon as practicable, a circular setting forth the necessity for the adop- 
tion of the proposed course of study in all the ungraded schools of the state, ex- 
plaining the different portions of this course, and suggesting the practical means 
by which such a course can be used at an early day in these schools. 

2. The conductors of the institutes take great pains at the next series of their 
institutes to impress upon the minds of the teachers of our common schools, the 
utility of this scheme and the methods by which they can introduce it into their 
schools. 

4, The county superintendents give increased attention to this subject in their 
instructions to the teachers under their charge, and in their interviews with the 
members of the school boards. On them more than on any other agency de- 
pends the final success of this movement. 

4. A committee of five appointed by the president of this Association, be au- 
thorized to investigate further this subject, especially in its relations to the pres- 
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ent conditions of our ungraded schools, and the progress of this scheme in the 
State during the next six months, and report at the semi-annual meeting in De- 
cember next. Respectfully submitted, 
W. C. Wuitrorp, 
ROBERT GRAHAM, 
J.T. Lunn, 
M.S. Frawtey, 
Mary BRANDENBURG, 
Committee. 
The report was adopted and the following committee appointed: W. C. 
Whitford, Robert Graham, J. 8. Dore, T. F. Frawley, and Miss Betsey Clapp, to 
consider the subject recommended in the report. 
The treasurer’s report was adopted and ordered placed on file, as follows: 
The treasurer of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, respectfully submits the 
following report of the receipts, disbursements,and present condition of the 
finances of this Association, for the year ending July 11, 1879: 


Dr. 
To amount received of ex-treasurer J. T. Lunn, July 18, 1878.......... $153 19 


Amount realized from Geneva excursion.........+.64. APRS IC socces 10°00 
Annual dues of one hundred and seventy-three members uf $1 each.. 173 00 





~r 


OAL FOCOIDIS:.; 6s/00ss6scscedenewes sisieisiearsigaieie OOO AG 
ConTRA. 
By expense of lectures.......ceccccscscccsseccsvccccccccccccscseccese 33 80 
Amount paid for printing............ eT CCL Havsislnalcsreteca te see 140 58 
Expense of Exhibitory Department....... sisiaes tiieu Ses teetaeeecen HOO IO 
Expense of railway clerk.........cccesscssees TTC soscce 2014 
“4 General expense ....cccccccccsscessccccce EbCees wd ewelereinwinlnnees 6 10 
Cash on hand.....ccecccerece Wibidaieiei Weer Siai Sintew Wve doeners Sutvesocee: AOR ee 
$336 19 


T. F. Frawtey, Treasurer. 
The following resolution was presented by W. D. Parker, which was adopted: 
Resolved, That the Executive Committee of the Association is hereby author- 
ized to expend a sum annvally, not exceeding $30, in publishing and mailing ) 
meritorious papers of the Association. 
On motion the expenses of the Exhibitory Committee were referred to the 
Executive Committee. 


Adjourned. 
W. H. CHANDLER, Presddent. 


A. A. MILLER, Secretary. 





On THE bank of the Nema*jin river, in Douglas county, is a white cedar, 
spiral grained but sound, which measures nineteen feet four inches in circum- 
ference, two feet above the ground. Its length is estimated to be seventy feet; 
it tapers from the base to the peak, and has no branches below forty fect from 


the ground. 
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SUMMER AND FALL ENSTITU TES. 


—< ee 


| 




















PLACE. | TIME. Wks ConpucTors. 
Manitowoc......... | Aug. 18; 2 | Robt. Graham and W. A. Walker. 
Plymouth .. . ...| Sept. 1 2 | R. Graham, B.R. Grogan and W. J. Brier. 
Kewaunee........6. Sept. 15) 1 Robt. Graham. 

Wautoma ..........| Sept. 22 2 | R bt. Graham and P. E. Skahen. 
Chilton ......s-00e- Oct. 6 2 | Robt. Graham and P. E. Skahen. 
West Depere........ Aug. 11, 2 Hosea Barns and W. M. Graham. 
Shawano ........--- | Aug. 25. 1 | Hosea Burns. 

Wausatt......eecece| Sept. 1 1 Hosea Barns. 

Oconto... ..s00- sees Aug. 18 2 | L. D. Harvey and Ed. McLoughlin. 
Marinette ..... we. Aug. 25 1) B.R. Grogan. 

OWT ooo o's hae 0-0 9s Sept. 1 1 . Ed. McLoughlin. 

Sturgeon Bay....... Sept. 1) 1 | W.A. Walker. 

Elkhorn....... weeeie| Aug. 11 2 | A. Salisbury and O. S. Westcott. 
MGIOUEs cicensss veto Aug. 25 2.) A. Salisbury and D. i. Flett. 
Waupaca.....e-.... | Sept. 8 2 | A. Salisbury and L. L. Wright. 
Centralia........... Sept. 22) 2 A. Salisbury. 

Friendship. ........; Oct. 6) 2 A. Salisbury and Fred. W. Isham. 
MGNEOO «0650000000 Aug. 11} 4 | N.C. Twining. 

West Bend. ........ Aug. 11| 2 | C. F. Viebahn and Geo. Skewes. 
CHMOD occ. se0see. _ Aug. 18 | 2 | 8.8. Rockwood and H. D Maxson. 
Jefferson ........06.| | Aug. 18; 1 | W.S. Johnson and A. A. Miller 
Port Washington....| Aug. 18 | 2 | S. A. Hooper ank C. F, Zimmermann. 
Watertown ......... a Aug. 25 | 1 | C. F. Viebahn. 

Rochester .........-. | Aug. 25 | 2 | O. 8. Westcott and Geo. Skewes. 
Wauwatosa......... Aug. 25 | 2 | A. A. Miller and J. H. Terry. 
Juneau......-.-.e-.| Sept. 1); 1 | I. N. Stewart. 

Oak Creek ......... | Oct. 6| 1 | A. F. North. 

Boscobel ......ssee- Aug. 4{ 2 | A.J. Hutton and H. D. Maxson. 
Spring Green....... |} Aug. 18) 1 | A.J. Hutton and J. T. Lunn. 
Baraboo. ... .s.0s. | Aug. 20) 1 | A.J. Hutton and J. T. Lunn, 
Chippewa Falls..... | Sept. 1; 1 | A.J. Hutton. 

Bell Center..... .e--| Sept. 8| 2 | A.J. Hutton and A. F. North. 
Middleton...... ... Oct. 13} 1 | A.J. Hutton. 

Mauston .......ee00. Aug. 11 | 1 | J. Q. Emery and W. S. Johnson. 
Darlington .......-. Aug. 18 2 | J. Q. Emery and Henry Jane. 
Waukesha.......6-- Sept. 1) 1 | J.Q. Emery. 

Dod geville .....-++. Aug. 18! 2 | D. McGregor and T. C. Richmond. 
Bloomington ....... Aug. 18 2 | Geo. Beck and Chas. H. Nye. 
Westfield ....cc.cee Sept. 1 2  J.M. Raitand C. A. Burlew. 
PRUGSON . «.«.00 «ese ee Aug. 11! 1 W. 1D. Parker. 

Neillsville ......... Aug. 18! 2 | J. B. Thayer and T. B. Pray. 
ARICHNE voc cscce vee | Sept. 1/ 2 | J. B. Thayer and T. B. Pray. 
WERE. cc cn sccsies ' Sept. 15 2 | J. B. Thayer and O. B. Wyman. 
West Salem. ...... Sept. 29. 2 | J.B. Thayer and J. T. Lunn. 
Barron. ....0ceceees| | Oct. 13) 2 | J. B. Thayer. 

Menomonie ........ ; Aug. 18; 2 | I. N. Stewart and T. F. Frawley. 
DOrand) < ...ssecese | Aug. 18 2 | B. M. Reynolds and J. H. Gould. 
PU GRBUR: 56's 006: 5 00 Aug. 25 2  A.R. Sprague and Miss A. Hosford. 
Osceola Mills....... Aug. 25. 2 | O. B. Wyman. 

AYN site tk up ceca Sept. 1 2 | T. F. Frawley and T. C. Richmond. 
Black River Falls ..; Sept. 8 2 A. R. Sprague and S. A. Hooper. 











W. C. WHITFORD, 

W. H. CHAN DLER, 
Manrson, Wis., July 14, 1879. W. E. SMITH, 
Institute Committee. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Tue ANNUAL MEETING of the Institute conductors at La Crosse, the second 
week in July, was both instructive and satisfactory. 'The papers rexd and the 
discussions following them occupied two days and an evening. The attend. 
ance was large, ranging at each session from sixty to one hundred and fifty 
persons. Besides the conductors, other leading teachers in the state partici- 
pated in the exercises. Every topic assigned on the programme was presented 
generally ina brief, thoughtful, and vigorous paper. All the remarks on each 
topic were animated, pointed, and courteous, Incorrect views were met with 
prompt denial and the reasons therefor. The leading subjects embraced in the 
syllabus for Institute work this year, passed under review; and their salient 
points were carefully examined, and impressed with great clearness upon the 
minds of all present. The character of the instruction given the past two or 
three years in the institutes, the different classes of teachers in attendance upon 
these institutes, and the future plans and methods of work, were all discussed 
with candor and just discrimination. The meeting was engaged an evening 
and a portion of an afternoon in the earnest consideration of the better organ- 
ization and management of our country schools, and of the relations of this 
subject to the institute work. The main features discussed are the adaptation 
and introduction of a course of study for our ungraded schools, and the 
changes in the operations of these schools demanded by this course. The con- 
clusion was reached that the conductors should fully explain this movement in 
all the institutes held this summer and fall, and urge the teachers and county 
superintendents throughout the State to give it practical effect in their schools. 





THE FOUR LEADING CONDUCTORS of our institutes held a meeting at La Crosse, 
in connection with the State Teachers’ Association, and divided among them- 
selves the preparation of the subjects to be embraced in the institute syllabus 
for the next three years. They propose to hold a session for one day with the 
winter meeting of the State Association, and discuss their scheme in all its 
parts. This course will enable each conductor to understand and use more 
efficiently the outlines of work furnished by the others. No other body of 
teachers in the State exhibit greater zeal, carefulness, and intelligence, in pro- 
moting the valuable interests committed to their charge. 


THE Boarp or NorMAL REGENTS elected, at their annual mecting last month, 
Prof. A. J. Hutton the conductor of Institutes for the Platteville Normal 
School. He fills the place made vacant by the promotion of Prof. D. McGregor 
to the presidency of that school. Prof. Hutton is a graduate of the Platteville 
School, and hus been engaged for several years as the principal of a high 
school in the city of Eau Claire. He has given instruction for some time in 
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our institutes. Asa teacher and a conductor he has shown himself to be vig- 
orous, direct, well-informed, discrete, and popular, Many of the o'd graduates 
of the Platteville School, and other prominent teachers in the State, united in 
petitioning members of the Board to appoint Prof. Hutton to this position. 





WE ExPEct quite a large attendance of applicants for State certificates, at the 
examination held at Madison the second week in this month. Several of those 
who did not complete their work last year intend to be present. A few from 
adjoining States will appear among the candidates. Some of the principals in 
charge of the high schools of the State, and not graduates of our Normal 
Schools and State University, desire to gain the honor of holding the unlimited 
State certificate. The Board of Examiners are deservedly popular for their 
efficiency and courtesy in this work. 





AMONG THE PROCEEDINGS of the State Teachers’ Association which appear 
in this number, wil) be found the brief report of the Committee on the Course 
of Study for the Ungraded Schools. Rarely has any other feature of public in- 
struction ever made so rapid progress in such brief time as this has since it was 
before the people. It has come to be an absorbing topic in all our general edu- 
cational gatherings. The main points in this course are accepted by all, the 
differences of opinion exist in reference to its details and the best methods for 
securing its adoption. As usual, some are impatient at the seeming delays and 
needful caution employed in establishing so large a movement. They should 
remember that it has taken twenty-five years to introduce the present system of 
graded schools, and this under much more favorable conditions. 

The State Superintendent has, during the past year, reflected more upon this 
subject than any other coming to his attention. He has presented in that time, 
its principal points in at least thirty public aidresses. He has written a large 
number of letters to teachers and county superintendents, explaining the course 
and urging its introduction into our country schools, He has visited some of 
our most experienced and intelligent superintendents, and examined with them 
the items of the course, and studied under their guidance the practical means 
to secure its adoption. He has corresponded with prominent school officers out 
of the state, who have attempted to place in operation similar schemes in their 
own schools. He has made already considerable preparation for issuing a cir- 
cular such as is described in this report of the committee. In no other enter- 
prise connected with general education in the state is hs so deeply interested, 
The key note of his administration was sounded at its opening, — the best im- 
provement of our ungraded or rural schools. He conceives that the modifica. 
tions in our school work required by the use of this course of study, will sup- 
ply a considerable portion of this needed improvement. 

We have no doubt but that this subject will be thoroughly discussed by the 
conductors of the forth-coming series of institutes. The State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation urged at its last session that they take great pains to impress upon the 
minds of the teachers of our common schools, the utility of this scheme and the 
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methods by which they can introduce it into their schools. The county super. 
intendents will give this subject more careful consideration the coming year, 
Some of them have already studied it in its details, and are ready to labor for its 
introduction at the opening of their schools this fall. It will increase, without 
doubt, their responsibility and their work. But the greater progress which their 
schools will make in time, under such a scheme, must induce them to perform 
this work cheerfully, and to sustain it constantly by their influence. 


No More spirited and profitable Annual Meeting of the State Teachers’ Asso. 
ciation has ever been held, than the one which convened at La Crosse the sec- 
ond week in July. Larger attendance of teachers and school officers we have 
seen on a few other annual meetings of this body. But in our opinion it sur- 
passed all others in enthusiasm, generous feeling, practical work, and helpful- 
ness to the teachers. All things conspired to make the meeting satisfactory. 
All departments of our educational operations were represented by the mem- 
bers. La Crosse gave the association a most royal reception. The rooms of the 
High School building were devoted to its use. We have seen no finer audience 
room in any other High School building in the state. The rooms for the Gram- 
mar Department in this building proved to be all that could be desired for the 
Exhibitory Department. The Board of Education, with the City Superintendent, 
and the people generally throughout the city, exerted themselves to furnish 
every accommodation which the teachers needed. The daily press gave full 
and satisfactory reports of the exercises. The exhibition of the school work 
attracted great attention. It was the result of much labor, and as a feature of 
the association will long be remembered. The papers read before the associa- 
tion were, as a rule, exceedingly well prepared, and were presented with com- 
mendable force and gracefulness. The only regret we heard expressed, was that 
more time could not be occupied in the discussion of some of the topics intro- 
duced by the papers and the reports. The utmost harmony prevailed in all the 
proceedings, and this was fully shown in the almost unanimous election, on the 
first ballot, of the next president of the association. 


Tue Exbibitory Department of the Association was so creditable that we de- 
Sire to publish a detailed account of it. We shall have to wait for the report of 
the committee on this Department to furnish such information as we need for 
the article. This report will be presented at the holiday session of the Associa- 
tion. In the meantime, we shall publish in the next number of the JouRNAL 
an article on this subject which appeared in the Chronicle, at La Crosse, during 
the lute session of that body. 


THE Excursion of the members of the State Teachers’ Association and a 
portion of the citizens of La Crosse, on Thursday, during the meeting of that 
body, is an occasion which will not soon be forgotten. The expense of it was 
borne by the open-handed people of that city, and the entire management was 
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in the hands of Charles Seymour, Esq. Those who participated in it express, 
without an exception, the opinion that the arrangements were complete in every 
particular. The day was oppressively hot and the ride on the Mississippi river 
was really enjoyable. On the steamboat the freest opportunity was given for visit- 
ing. Excellent music was furnished at intervals by a band from La Crosse and 
by a company of Scandinavian gentlemen with well-trained voices. Nowhere 
on the river is the scenery said to be more magniticent than between La Crosse 
and Winona, At the latter city the excursionists were received by the citizens 
with the most cordial hospitality. A bountiful dinner was furnished at the 
Normal School building in that city, and toasts and speeches were presented, 
expressive of the best sentiments and the most earnest interest in the cause of 
popular education. The effect was a manifestation of the hearty fellowship 
which exists between the educators of the two states. The hospitable and enter- 
prising people of Winona have laid the teachers of our state under many obliga- 
tions to them, which they may, some time, have an opportunity to discharge. 


THoucH THE STATE UNIVERSITY was materially crippled last year by the 
death of two of its prominent professors, yet the examinations at the close of 
the Spring Term and the exercises on Commencement Day showed that exceed- 
ingly earnest and thorough work had been done by both the faculty and the 
students during the whole year. The friends of the University felt the live- 
liest satisfaction in all the exercises which they witnessed. A most efficient 
committee of visitors were present for a week before the commencement, and 
submitted an able report of their labors. It abounds iv excellent suggestions, 
which the Regents and the Faculty of the University will doubtless adopt in 
the main. They found the necessity of increasing the amount and variety of 
apparatus for the physical sciences, of books for the library, aad ,of illustra- 
tions for the study of the ancient langauges and literature. 





Tue State University has adopted some new arrangements in reference to 
the courses of study. Inacircular it says that it offers “ a wider range of studies 
than heretofore, and also opportunity for more extended study in the several 
branches.” This is effected by selecting a less number of studies which each 
student is required to pursue each term, and then supplying a larger number 
from which he may choose such subjects as he may desire to investigate. This 
gives each one an opportunity to study in special lines, if he is inclined to do 
so, almost from the beginning of his University career. 





THE EXAMINATION of the graduates in the two years’ course in our Normal 
Schools this year, has raised the question in the minds of some of the examin- 
ers, whether this course is really profitable to the students themselves, and 
desirable on the part of the schools. The work done in that time is so insuffi- 
cient in preparing teachers for our public schools, that the conviction is slowly 
being reached by some that the course had better be abolished; and nothing 
but the fuller course be sustained in these Schoois. 
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Tur NorMau Recents adopted, at their annual session in July, a full series of 
regulations for the government of the teachers and students in the schools under 
their charge. Many of these have been suggested by the experience of the 
Board in the managemert of these schoo!s in the past six years. A rule was 
adopted that no student in these schools should be compelled to attend any re- 
ligious exercises at the opening of the daily sessions, or at any other time. He 
is to be allowed the fullest freedom in the exercise of his wishes, or in following 
the convictions of his conscience, in respect to listening to the reading of the 
scriptures, the singing of devotional hymns, and the offering of prayer in the 
schools. 


THE COURSES OF sTUDY in our Normal Schools were revised by the presidents 
of these schools last month; and their revision was adopted in the main by the 
Normal Regents, at their last annual meeting. A few studies before required 
or made optional, were diopped. Among these are Greek, trigonometry, and 
astronomy. Tue students in the fuller course can elect between cig ty weeks 
in Latin, and the same time in advanced studies in the English language and 
literature. 


Ir wit be interesting to the members of the State Teachers’ Association, to 
see what impression their meeting at La Crosse made upon our visitors from 
Minnesota. The Winona Republican contains an article on the Association, and 
we clipp from it the followiog paragraph: 

The meeting of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association at La Crosse was a great 
success. B tween three and four hundred ona fide teachers and educational 
men were present, and the iuterest and zeal which have always characterized 
these meetings in Wisconsin were maintained to the end. An eshibition de- 
partment, in which some of the actual work from every grade was systematically 
arrange for comparison, was one of the features of the meeting. The con‘uc- 
tors of the State Teachers’ Institutes held several special meetings to discuss 
plans and determine a schedule of work tor the future. The sessions: f the gen- 
eral association were devoted to the discussion of practical questions pertaining 
to the condition and needs of educational work in the state. The discussions 
possessed di-nity and character, and the conclusions will carry with them 
weight and influence. For twenty yeurs legislation pertaining to education in 
Wisconsin has been molded by the members cf this association. ‘lime and 
again they have carried important measures, and in at least two instances they 
have defeated bills which were directly agai st the well being of the schvols. 
It is the old story of strength in union, of success from consolidated effort. 


THE Strate Instrrvre for the Deaf and D imb, as our readers know, is lo- 
cated at Delavan, but it should be more generally known that the State, by appro- 
priation of public funds, has made amp’e provision for the care and education 
of all youth of the State, who, on account of defective hearing, cannot receive 
instruction in the Common Scho: ls. Both the Sigr and Articulation methods 
areemployed. In addition to the usual course of study, there are facilites for 
learning Cabinet-making, Shoe-makins, ‘Vype-setting, and all varieties of 
Needle-work and House-work. No charges are made, Parents are expected, 
if able, to clothe their children, and pay one-half railroad fare to and from the 
Institution. The session opens the first Wednesday in September, and closes 
the second Wednesday in June. For any further particulars, address W. H. De- 
Motte, Superintendent, at Delavan. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Litstory OF THE DiscovERY OF WISCONSIN IN 1639. With a sketch of the life of 
Joun Nico.er, the discoverer. by C. W. BurrerFreLpD author of * Crawfo:d’s 
Campaign Against Sandusky,” * History of Wisconsin,” in Historical Atlas of 
the State. * The Washington-Crawford Letters” *“ History of the University 
of Wisconsin,” etc. Madison, Wis.: John B. Heim & Company. 

This interesting narrative may be regarded as the opening chapter in the 
annals of the west. It contains a brief account not only of the discovery of the 
region now constituting Wisconsin, but of the most important events leading 
thereto. A short sketch also of the discoverer is given, which recites a few of 
the circumstances of his life previous to his journey into the then far western 
wilds, and another recounting his subsequent career and death. This little book 
will doubtess have a large sale. 

THE TEACHER’S EXAMINER. Giving a general review of the Common and High 
School studies, to assist in preparing the student for the higher grades of 
study. By Albert H. Thompson. Second edition, revised and enlarged. 
Davenport, Iowa: Egbert, Fidlar & Chambers. 362 pp. 12mo. 

The plan of this book is, first, a series of questions on each subject, from two 
to five hundred in number, immediately followed by answers. For those who 
would find such a book useful, this is very complete and copious, as far as it 
goes. The subjects embraced are Geography, Civil Government, Grammar, 
History, Reading, Physiology, Orthography, Physical Geography, Arithmetic, 
Writing, Natural Philosophy, and Astronomy, with a short sketch of American 
literature. See the advertisement. 








NOTES. 





Any one having an April or May number of 
the JouRNAL, and not caring to preserve it, 
will confer a favor by sending it to us. 

Any school board wishing to get some desks 
and seats at a bargain, will do well to corre- 
spond with Mr. Dean, secretary of the Board 
of University Regents. See his advertise- 
ment on second page of cover. 

Nicopemus & Conover’s large fine wall map 
of Wisconsin, is sold to school districts in the 
State, at the very low price of $4.00 a copy. 
These maps may be obtained from the State 
Superintendent, also a blank form for appli- 
cation. 

In order to give room for utterances and 
doings at La Crosse, the monthly installments 
of ** Entomology in Common Schools“ and 
“Sketches of the University;’’ also the sec- 
ond part of Prof. Chittenden’s on 
School Buildings, are laid over. 


paper 





WE are pleased to learn that the ‘* Sketches 
of the University, Historical and Biographi- 
cal,’ which have appeared in the University 
Press, and to some extent in our pages, have 
been completed, and collected in book form, 
and are now ready for sale. The work must 
have a large circulation. 


Pror. C. M. Gares remains another year at 
Waupaca, in charge of the High School. 


Pror. RoBERT GRAHAM has been appointed 
as one of the visitors at the State University 
the ensuing year. 

Tue High School of Sparta was represented 
last year by twelve students in attendance at 
the State University. 

Supr. SHAW was recently appointed the 
superintendent of the public schools of Mad- 
ison for another year by the unanimous action 
of its Board of Education. 
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Mr. T. W. Hussarp, of Toledo, Ohio, has 
been elected principal of the public schools of 
Kenosha for the ensuing year. 

Tue Fort Atkinson High School closed June 
18th, graduating a class of fifteen, one of whom 
had not lost a day in four years for any reason 
whatever, 

Tue Bay View High School graduated a 
class of seven pupils, June 28th. The closing 
address was made by the principal, Prof. 
Lewis Funk. 

T. C. Ricumonp, the efticient superintend- 
ent of Green County, has been engaged the 
coming year as the principal of the High 
School at Brodhead. 

Pror. J. T. LovVEWELL, known to many 
teachers in this State, has been appointed 
professor of Natural Sciences in Washburn 
College, Topeka, Kansas. 

Pror. A. R. Sprague, who has had the 
charge of the Evansville High School for the 
past three years, has been engaged next year 
as the principal of the High School at Black 
River Falls. 

Tue Whitewater Register says: 

Prof. Salisbury is publishing a volume on 
Orthoepy. Austin Cravath is making the cuts 
with which it is illustrated, and is doing ad- 
mirable work. 

Pror. F. B. Secor has been re-elected the 
principal of the High School at Chippewa 
Falls for the next year, with Mrs. 'T. T. Peck 
for the first assistant, and Miss Ida Pound for 
the second assistant. 

Pror. Jas. BArNARD, who has taught in the 
public schools of Oshkosh for the past five 
years, takes the charge of the Fourth Ward 
school of that city next year. He was the 
principal of the Third Ward school last year. 


Pror. Henry Saprn, Clinton, Iowa, who 
read an excellent paper on the New Education 
before the State Teachers’ Association last 
month, writes: ‘ My visit to La Crosse has 
left very pleasant impressions concerning 
Wisconsin teachers.” 

Tue Michigan University has created a new 
chair— that of “The History, Theory, and 
Art of Education.”” W. H. Payne, superin- 
tendent of schools at Adrian, has been elected 
first professor. Shall we not have a similar 
chair in our State University? 

Lucius HeriraGe, a graduate of Milton 
College, and for the past two and a half years 
a student in the universities of Germany, has 
been chosen an instructor of the Latin lan- 
guage in the State University. His many 
friends will rejoice in his success. 
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The High School of Manitowoc, North Side, 
held its closing exercises July 1st. The As- 
sembly hall was finely decorated. A large 
audience greeted the graduating class, which 
numbered three gentlemen and five ladies, 
The youngest in the class was the valedic- 
torian, 

TuE meeting of the Institute conductors at 
Clear Lake, Iowa, the first week in July, is 
said to have been a very interesting occasion, 
Prof. Graham occupied a considerable portion 
of the time in discussing institute work. We 
hope to receive further particulars of the 
meeting. 

Pror. W. P. Jones, who has been the educa- 
tional editor of the Chicago Evening Journal 
for the past year, has been engaged to fill the 
same position on the Jnfer-Qcean. His col- 
umns furnish the freshest news from all por- 
tions of the country. 

Miss Rose C. Swart, formerly teacher of 
Geography in the Oshkosh Normal School, 
has been engaged for the next year by Prof. 
Fogg, of St. Paul, Minn., for his private school 
in that city. A larger salary is paid her in her 
new position. We regret to lose her from our 
state and from our Normal Schools. 

Pror. THayer and wife, and Prof. Emery 
and wife, spend a portion of the sammer at 
Lake Superior, near Ashland. Prof. Salisbury 
and family rusticate at Geneva Lake. Supt. 
Shaw, of Madison, is on his farm in Marinette 
County. Pres. Bascom and family are at 
their old home in Williamstown, Mass. 

On arecent visit to the northwest portion 
of Chippewa County, we found some excellent 
country schools in that comparatively newly 
settled region. The teachers and pupils of 
these schools were as bright and active, and 
were doing as good workas those in the 
schools of the southern part of the state. 


On the steamboat Arkansas, on the return 
of the excursion of the teachers of the State 
Association from Winona, Minn., Thursday, 
July 10th, thirty-six graduates of the State 
University met by themselves and related 
some of their experiences since they left the 
institution. It was a very agreeable gathering. 





Mr. J. B. Estee goes from Edgerton to 
Howard, Ili., next year; Mr. H. D. Kinney, 
from Wonewoc to Mazomanie; Prof. J. M. 
Rait. from Brodhead to Two Rivers, Prof. A. 
A. Spencer, from Omro to Third Ward school 
at Oshkosh; C. L. Powers, from Two Rivers 
to Hartford; Prof. J. K. McGregor, from 
Stevens Point to Ean Claire; and Prof. H. W. 
Rood, from Pewaukee to Omro. 








NOTES. 


¥ Proressorn Beacu, the recently elected 
President of the Wisconsin State Teachers’ 
Association, is a graduate of Hamilton Col- 
lege, New York. He served faithfully in the 
army for the preservation of the Union. He 
was principal of the High School, Dubuque, 
Jowa, for several years, and is now principal 
of the High School at Beloit, Wis. 

Coneress has made no appropriation for 
the payment of freight upon goods sent to the 
Australian exhibition for the next year, and 
each exhibitor will have to bear the full ex- 
penses in sending his materials. Neither does 
the government assign any vessels for their 
transpo:tation. Inall probability none of the 
states will send any schoo! work to this ex- 
hibition. 

SUPERINTENDENT D. D. Parsons, Richland 
County, says: 

The compulsory ‘attendance law is already 
in successful operation in some school dis- 
tricts of the coun y. The children of the re- 

uired age are ali attending school, supposing 
the law to be in operation. The people are 
generally in fayor of it, and the prospect 1s 
that it will be rigidly enforced in most of the 
school districts. We hope teachers will in- 
terest themselves, before the annual mecting 
in making the provisions of the law known, 
and in creating a healthy feeling in favor of it. 

Tue Shawano Journal is responsible for 
the following touching the JournaL or Epu- 
CATION: 

The June number of the periodical whose 
title is given above, lies before us and is 
creditable to the state, as well as its editors, 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction and 
his assistant. It has valuable articles on 
Primary Reading, Etymology in the Public 
Schools and various other interesting themes, 
beside, correspondence, educational notes, and 
book notices. It is published monthly, at one 
dollar a year, payable in advance. 

Tue school district in the village of River 
Falls unanimously adopted the following 
resolution at the annual meeting the second 
Monday evening in July: 

Resolved, That the District Board be author- 
ized to purchase text-books for the whole 
school, and to lend them to the pupils, either 
free or for a small rental; and that pupils be 
held responsible for injury to the books. 

On motion, the sum of one hundred and fifty 
dollars was appropriated to carry out the pro- 
visions of the above resolution. 

Pror. THEODORE BERNHARD, who was the 
principal of the High School at Watertown for 
twenty years, died of consumption in the 
midst of his labors at his own residence, June 
27th in the 58d year of his age. He was hon- 
ored by his fellow citizens with a seat one 
term in the Assembly. He came from Ger- 
many over twenty-five years ago with a large 
number of his countrymen, who sought refuge 
at the time in the United States. His work 
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in the public schools of Watertown has been 
of a high character. 

E. STEIGER, 25 Park Place, New York, will 
soon publish his Year Book of Education for 
1879. It is the second annual supplement to 
his Cyclopedia of Education, issued in 1877. 
Nosimilar works of equal merit have ever been 
prepared in this country- This new volume 
contains the most recent information on edu- 
cational matters. It is larger than the issue 
of last year, and is sold at the very low prices, 
in limp cloth, $1.50; in cloth, beveled boards, 
$2.00. It will be sent by mail upon receipt of 
price. 

THE Dunn County News contains the fol- 
lowing: 

An examination of the report of Prof. In- 
galls in another column will impress the 
reader with the fact that our village schools 
close the year in most excellent condition. 
During the three years he has been in charge 
the results must be regarded as gratilying to 
pupils, parents, and teachers. Certainly, Mr. 
Ingalls and his accomplished assistants have 
done their work faithfully and well. In the 
last three years forty-four of the pupils have 
fitted themselves for teachers, and tive have 
prepared for college. Few districts in the 
state can make a better exhibit. 

A RECENT circular of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion at Washington contains the address of 
Hon. John D. Philbrick, the superintendent 
of the United States Educational Exhibit at 
Paris last year. This address was presented 
before the National Educational Association 
at Washington, in February last, and contains 
the following item: 

In the preparation of new materials for the 
exhibition at Paris, foremost in merit amon 
cities are Washington and Cincinnati, and, 
among States, Kansas. The superintendent 
of schools of Wisconsin is entitled to special 
acknowledgment for his zeal and energy in 
collecting and forwarding materials.” 

Tne graduating class of the Racine High 
School, numbering fourteen this year, is one 
of the largest the school ever had. <A writer 
says in reference to these graduates and their 
orations and essays: 

We should be pleased to take each one and 
comment separately, but as each did so well, 
we could not easily discriminate, and the 
commendatory remarks which we could not 
help making, would become morotonous. The 
interest of the people in the welfare and con- 
tinuance of the High School, was plainly man- 
ifested by the applause which continually in- 
terrupted the well-timed remark of President 
Hand, who briefly and earnestly reminded 
the graduates of the possibilities and duties 
of coming life, as he handed them their well- 
earned diplomas. 

ArT the annnal meeting of the Regents of the 
Normal School, the first week in July, the 
following teachers were elected vo the posi- 
tions named: 
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Prof. L. W. Briggs, director of model de- 
partment, and Mrs. L. L. Cochrane, teacher of 
preparatory classes, in the Oshkosh school. 

Mrs. M. Emily Jenness, teacher of Eng!ish 
language and literature, and Mrs. Elen C. 
Jones, teacher of the grammar grade, in the 
River Fal]s School. 

Miss Ella C. Aspinwall, teacher and critic 
of the grammar grade in the Platteville ~chool. 

Miss Emma M. Farrand, teacher of English 
grammar, rhetoric, and literature: Miss Mar- 
garet E, Conklin, superintendent and critic 
of practice teaching; and Mrs. Ada Ray 
Cooke, teacher of intermediate grade, in the 
Whitewater school. 





WE have received a full account of the exer- 
cises of the graduating class of the Racine 
Academy, under the charge of Hon. J. G 
McMynn. These exercises were held in the 
Baptist Church of that city,and were witnessed 
by ‘ta large and appreciative audience.” 
The class consisted of two ladies and eight 
gentlemen. The article says in reference to 
this class: 

Speaking of the young men of the class, we 
can most cheerfully commend their gentle- 
manly bearing, quiet self possession, faultless 
pronunciation, graceful oratory, and the ca- 
pacity for expression and reasoning shown in 
their essays, orations, and recitations. These 
steil ng qualities commend themselves to the 
pupils of our schools and colleges as worth 
struggling for with ardor in acquiring an edu- 
eation. What we have said in regard to the 
young men will apply with equal force to the 
young ladies of the class, Their compost- 
tions showed them to be high up in their 
studies, studious and thoughtful one might 
say even beyond their ye.rs. In dress and 
demeanor, modest and graceful to a degree. 
In their case there was a complete absence of 
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some of the features that on such occasions 
are apt to be offensive to people of strictly 
good taste. The remark, common at this sea- 
son of graduating and college commence- 
ments, about the young lady who graduates in 
four languages and sixteen flounces, would in 

the case of these young ladies have no point. 
The adornment of the mind being evidently 
considered of infinitely more importance than 
the adornment of the body. 


— THERE are 170 co-educational collegiate in- 
stitutions in this country. The largest num- 
ber —22— are maintained in Ohio. Ilinois 
has 18 and New York 5. 


Ir is estimated that more than half a million 
dollars are taken out of Ohio every year by 
students to be spent elsewhere, because there 
is no university of the first class in the State. 


Mr. Moore, of Philadelphia, who was grad- 
uated in the class of 1873 at Harvard College, 
has presented to the Peabody Museum of 
Ethnology at Cambridge a case of specimens 
consisting of Egyptian antiquities, and a col- 
lection from the Swiss lakes that represents 
the flint and bronze ages. 


Wirn a large corps of eminent instructors, 
tuition at very low rates, and rare collateral 
advantages, the New England Conservatory 
at Music Hall, Boston, now entering its four- 
teenth year, offers advantages for obtaining a 
finished musical education such as can be 
found in no other music school in the world. 
This is saying a good deal, put its past history 
and that of its graduates fully warrants it. 








TBACHGRS READ THIS. 


The Teacher's Examiner, 


Giving a general review of the Common and 
High School Studies, ina work consisting of 
over three burdred and eixty peges, neatly 
printed and elegantly bound, and i» very valu- 
able tor Teachers, or Students who are pre- 
pering themselves to teach; asking fmm two 
1o five buudred of the must impcrtant ques- 
tions op exch Dranch of study, a.nd answering 
ea: bh question that it arks. The Examiner 3s 
a work that shonld bein the ha:de of every 
T. acher throughout the state. While the hook 
is especiaily sd pted ‘o the use of teachers, 
the profess onal and businets man wil) fir d 1t 
aready book of reterence, containing in con- 
cite form much that is useful and valu«ble. 

Mrs. Amy Hoven has the sole agency for 
Madiron, Wis. 


THE TEACHER’S EXAMINER 


will be eent to any addresa, prepaid, on re- 
ceipt of $1.75. 

Agents are now wanted in everv estate and 
coun'y ip the Union, to introduce this fast seil- 
ing hook. 

Address all eommnunicstions to 

ALBERT HENRY THOMPSON, 
Or Eogert, Fiptar & CHAMBERS. 
Davenport, Iowa. 


Tut's Conoensea Cyevoreoia, 
Complete in one volume. Brought 
down to 1879. 


Containing 10 new double page 


| Maps, 800 Illustrations, and 
treating upon 35.000 dif- 
ferent Subjects. 


A new work sdmirab!ly adap'ed to the wants 
o! Teachers and Students, ard indispensable 
in the temily library as a cheap book tor gen- 
eral reference. Sold only by svbscription. 
Good cflicient sgents wanted to seil ttinevery 
county iu Wisconsin. Add:ers 

A. L. BUSHNELL, 
B commyton, [1., 
State Agent for Wisconsin. 
C. R. BRODIX, Gen’). Agent, 





| Bloomington, Ill. 
A FIN is HED! THE NEW ENGLAND 
| Conservatory, Boston, 
MUSICAL «my loying 75 eminent 
pre fessors, hus a repu- 
EDUCAT ION tation unequalled for 
*| furnithing » complete 
musical education at merely nominal rates, 
combined with RARE collateral sdvantages. 
For prosprce us address E. Tourjee, Music 
) Hall, Boston, Mass. 








IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Thalheimer’s Histories. 

In compliance with a demand for separate Histories of the Early Eastern 
Monarchies, of Greece and of Rome, Messrs. VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & Co. 
announce an edition of Zhalheimer’s Manual of Ancient History, in three 
Parts, viz: 

1. THALHEIMER’S HISTORY OF EARLY EASTERN 

MONARCHIES, 
2. THALHEIMER’S HISTORY OF GREECE, 
3. THALHEIMER’S HISTORY OF ROME. 


The First embraces the Pre-classical Period and that of Persian Ascendency. 

The Second. ‘-reece and the Macedonian Emprres. 

The Third, R me ax Kingdom, R publicand Empire, 

Each part su ficiently full and comprehensive for the Academic and University Course. 
Liberally Illustrated with accurate Maps. Large 8vo., full cloth. 


PRICES. I. II. 
Sample Copy and 
Exchange. Introduction. 


Thalheimer’s General History, - - - $0.75 $1.00 
Thalheimer’s Ancient History, - - 1,00 1.35 
Thalheimer’s Medieval and Modern History, 1.00 1.35 
Thalheime:’s Eastern Monarchies (separate ), 0 65 
Thalheimer’s History of Greece (separate), 50 65 
Thalheimer’s History of Rome (separate), 00 65 
Thalheimer’s History of England, - - .60 85 


Andrew’s Ceology. 


An Elementary Geology, designed especially for the Interior States, by E. B. 
Anprews, LL. D., of the Ohio Geological Corps, and late Professor of Geology 
in Marietta College. 12mo., cloth, 283 pp., 432 Lllustrations. 

The di-tinctive feature of this work is its lim tations. It t» designed for students and 
readers of the [n'erior States, and consequently, fur such has it+ chief re'erences to home 


Geology. By thus limiting the ecope Gt the work, it 1s believed that & much better book for 
beginners may be made than if far more were atte mpted. 


ECLECTIC SERIES— Natural Sciences. 
A? 118 
Sample Copy and 
Exchange. Introduction. 


Andrew’s Elementary Geology, - = $ .60 $ .85 
Norton’s E’‘ements of Physics, - - 250 65 
Norton’s Natural Philcsophy, - - - 265 90 
Norton’s Elements of Chemistry, = - 65 -90 
Brown’s Physiology and Hygiene, ee -60 285 
Ray’s Elemen‘s of Astronomy, - - 75 1.00 
ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES — Wisconsin Edition, 
Eclectic Geography, No ! = = 233 045 
Eclectic Geography, No. 2° Wis. E4., - -66 -90 
FOR HIGHER SCHOOLS. 
Eclectic Geography, No. 3, Wis. Ed., = = 8 1.05 


PUBLISHED BY 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO. CINCINNATI & NEW YORK. 











JUST PUBLISHED. 


No. 1. Exercise and Training. 
s¢ 2, Alcohol — Its Use and Abuse. 
“3. The House and Its Surroundings. 
“ 4. Premature Death. Its Promotion and Prevention. 


To be followed by other numbers on kindred subjects. 
Anyof the above will be sent post paid on receipt of 40 cents. 


Address 
D. APPLETON & CO., 
No. 61, Washington St., Chicago. 








JUST PUBLISHED: 
A VALUABLE WORK FOR TEACHERS. 
Principles and Practice of Teaching. 


By JAMES JOHONNOT. 


“Tn this book the author has endeavored to examine education from the 
standpoint of modern thought, and to contribute something to the solution of 
the problems that are forcing themselves upon the attention of educators.” — 
Extract from Preface. 

The scope and character of the work will be indicated by its contents, as fol- 
lows: I. What is Education? II. The Mental Powers: their Order of Develop- 
ment, and the Methods most conducive to Normal Growth. III. Objective 
Teaching: its Methods, Aims, and Principles. IV. Subjective teaching: its 
Aims, and Place in the Course of Instruction. V. Object-Lessons: their Value 
and Limitations. VI. Relative Value of the Different Studies in a Course of 
Instruction. VII. Pestalozzi, and his Contributions to Educational Science. 
VIII. Froebel and the Kindergarten. IX. Agassiz: and Science in its Relation 
to Teaching. X. Contrasted Systems of Education. XI. Physical Culture. 
XII. #sthetic Culture. XIII. Moral Culture. XIV. A Course of Study. 
XV. Country Schools. 

Price $1.50, post-ra‘d. Reduction to Clubs, ae follows: Three copies, $4.00; six copies, $7.50; 
twelve copies, $12.00. Sent by express to oue addr: ss. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 61 Washington St., Chicago. 











